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MISS O'NEILL. 


. INCE the regretted departare of Mrs. SIDDONS, the 

{ Stage has» been destitute of any adeqnate repre- 

sentative of the tragic Muse. Under sach circumstances, 

it is with no common satisfaction that the lovers of the 

drama see the accession of Miss O‘N EILL to the Covent+ 

Garden Company. She had, previous to her arrival in 
E.ondon, obtained much celebrity in Dublin. 

In her representation of Belvidera, in Venice Preserved, 
we saw enough to convince us that love, tenderness, and 
sorrow, were never represented with more effectual truth. 
The wife of Jaffier was never more completely identified 
with her personator, With a fine figure, a winning aspect, 
a voice of the most touching gentleness, and manners at 
once open and graceful, Miss O*NetLt was the very 
person in whom poor Jaflier could not but doat, even to 
the desertion of his honor and friendship; even sterner 
natures might bave been drawn aside from the paths of 
rectitude by the influence of such a fascinating presence. 
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Miss O‘NeILt never seemed to forget that Belvidera 
was avery woman; one of the loveliest indeed, but also 
one of the weakest of her sex. 

She knew that a love-sick girl has no pomp of gesture, 
nor mock-sublimity of utterance; her arms are melting 
tones, tender smiles, sobs, and tears; and never was this 
irresistible artillery more successfully and beautifully 
worked. With her natural charms, and absence of 
affectation, she could not fail to excite an interest for 
Belvidera; but she never, for a moment, awakened that 
veneration which is felt for a superior istellect; nor, in 
the less impassioned parts, did she recite the elegant 
declaration of the poet as if she had any particular 
relish for its beauty. 

In the performance of Isabella, Miss O‘Neiti was 
extremely interesting: she is a worthy rival of Mr. Kean: 
her merits are of the same genuine stamp, and that 
stamp is nature’s. She is not equal to him in energy 
of understanding ; but she finds her way to the heart 
with equal certainty. We were particularly impressed 
with the delicate taste and fceling with which she 
managed the death of Jsabella. 

The Mrs. Beverlcy of Miss O‘Nemt seemed to us 
the most finished specimen of simple elegance and 
wnafiected pathos that is to be found en the stage. The 
personation of the same character by Mrs. SIDDONS 
had im it several speeches of sublimity beyond the reach 
‘of Miss O‘Net_u; and perhaps even beyond the author's 
conception of so grand an effect. Miss O‘Neiz1, 
however, never overstepped the modesty of common 
life ; and, therefore, in our humble opinion, in this par- 
ticular character, gave a more accurate portrait. : 

Tho’ we think a comparison with Mrs. SIDDONS ont 
of the question; yet this lady is certainly at present 
the first tragic actress on the stage; nor does any other 
female there approach her within the remotest degrec 
of wpproximation, — 
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“od O, it is monstrous! monstrous ! i : 
ily Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it; at 
of The winds did sing it to me; and the thunder, 

That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc'd ras 
fos The name of Prosper, It did bass my trespass. if 
hat SHAKSPEARE, ba 

in a 
ant =f In the days of our Vth Henry, lived John, Baron de a 
lar ' Witton, in the venerable castle bearing his name; at the 4 » 
aze of twenty-four, he came to his title and estates, on +: 
vas the demise of his father, who was said to have died in 
in: Vlanders ; tho’ by the peasantry it was whispered that he 
hat 4 met with some untimely end. The young Baron had 
EY gathered his laurels in the field of Agincourt, under his 
art valiant prince; and was now returned to his native land 
sed to enjoy the charms of domestic peace. Sitting one 
she ¥ evening in his study in a contemplative mood, he revolved 
in his mind the strange and vicious conduct of his father, 
us together with his sudden and extraordinary death; he 
nd § reflected on the tales he had heard of the disappearance 
‘he of his mother, and began to consider what cause pro- 
NS duced the fear among the servants, that they dreaded to 
ich walk alter sun-set in any apartment of the castle. Thus 
r’s immersed in thought, a deep and hollow groan from 
a. behind the wainseoat strack his ear; starting from his 
on seat, he exclaimed—“ Whoe’er thou art, let me know 
ar- thy purpose.” A voice answered, “ Be virtuous, and 
| be happy.” Amazed and terrified, he called the servants 
put to make enquiry concerning this mysterious warning. 
pnt “ I think now, my Lord,” said old William, the butler, 
her “ that your lordship is convinced what I said was true 
rec of having seen a ghost near the Chapel last night, with 
a long beard, covered with blood, and darting fire from 
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his eves, and ” * Peace, dotard!” exclaimed 
the Baron; “ do you think we can discover any thing 
while you are telling your idle dreams.” With difficulty 
the Baron prevailed opon his servants to accompany him 
in his search thro’ each apartment; but all their efforts 
to find the person who spoke were ineffectual. Disgusted 
with the melancholy and terror that seemed to reign 
within his castle, the Baron was less at home; he 
seriously determined to marry, as the only probable relief 
to his ennui and disquiet. A daughter of a neighbouring 
Earl was soon selected to be his wife. A few nights 
previous to his marriage, when he had just retired to 
rest, a voice, in a gentle tone, exclaimed—“ Be silent; 
foar nothing;—and I will inform thee of secrets which 
will make thee wise. Know then I am thy father; the 
story of my death was feigned, in order that I might 
withdraw myself from the world; I have before spoken 
to thee; a subterraneous passage, known only to myself, 
gives me the power Of reaching many parts of the castle 
unobserved. Thou wast too young to remember thy 
sainted mother; alas! wretch that I am, I causelessly 
suspected her of infidelity; she fell by my hand; I tore 
thee, young and helpless as thou wast, from her breast; 
and then in that breast sheathed the poignard which 
caused her death. She sleeps in a vault under the Chapel, 
From the moment of her decease, peace fled from my 
mind ; her murdered form rose continually before mine 
eyes; and seemed to call aloud for vengeance. I found 
the scenes of riot and debauchery, as well as a change 
of country, alike unable to calm the hell within my 
breast. At last, I determined to leave the world, and 
give out that I was dead, in order that I might devote 
my remaining years to the service of heaven; that 
heaven whose most sacred laws I have violated and 
profaned. Mercy is the attribute of the Almighty; and 
may that gracious being grant his pardon to an offending, 
but penitent wretch. Oh! my son, if thou didst but - 
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know the misery that attends a deviation from the ways 
of virtue, 1am confident thou would’st never stray from 
her pleasant paths. My days are now spent in mortifi- 
cations, penitence, and prayer; and God grant they may 
not be altogether unavailing. When I reflect how blest f 
might have been in the possession of a lovely wife, and all 
the goods of fortune, my agony ‘of soul is inexpressible. 
Any search after me will be ineffectual. Mayst thou 
experience bliss in a married state; and if ever thou 
thinkest of thy wretched father, think of him only as 
a beacon to warn thee from the ways of sin and guilt. 
Adieu! my son; be virtuous, and be happy.” 


ee 


THE CHILD OF THE BATTLE, 
BY H. FINN. 





LETTER IV. 
MADAM ROSENRIEM TO COLONEL WALDSTIEN. 


Near Presburg. 


I have just received an epistle from Katherine. It has 
affected me much; I had hoped five years separation 
from Albert would eradicate first impressions; on the 
contrary, and in opposition to my desires, her affection 
for him increases daily; that hour is fatal which sees 
them together ; to her at least: her fdture peace demands 
that the interview should never be; her love is ardent, 
uncontroulable; she would avow it in pure innocence, 
but for the influence of duty; which is weakening hourly. 
Your son has never intimated an attachment to her 
beyond the esteem of friendship; his letters manifest 
a cold respect, verging to indifference. Oh! how dreadful 
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the idea, to see a heart stored with every virtue, mild, 
amiable, patient, forgiving, and innocent, fall a prey to 
passion, hopeless, yet still cherished. Disgusted at vice, 
and idolizing virtue, her affection for Albert is promoted 
by a comparison of his qualities with those of the ephem- 
eral triflers who now surround her. ‘I'he English Countess 
is kind to her, I learn. To an accident happening to the 
carriage of the Countess, which compelled her to visit 
our cottage, Katherine owes her introduction. 

The Countess entreated of me to permit her journey to 
the capital. Ill health prevented me from going with her; 
but you know the’ mystery of her birth, and the hope of 
ensuring to Katherine a protectress when I shall be no 
‘more, decided me. I consented; I saw reluctance in 
her features; yet the thought, that a change of scene 
might effect a change of sentiment, as to Albert, in- 
duce! me to do a violence to my feelings, and part with 


her ior a short time. The late events have thwarted my 
intentions. Albert's fame has reached her; and feeds 
the flame already too intense. On you, Sir, I rely for 
information, as when he returns, Katherine must be 


with me. 


M. ROSENHIEM., 


EE 


LETTER V. 
ALBERT TO ULRIC. 


From the Carpathian Mountains. 


Lying on a bed of straw, in a miserable hut, covered 
‘with disgrace, wounded in person and honour, writes 
the hapless Albert. You wonder at this address, it will 
cease, when you learn the cause that gave it words, and 
only wonder my expressions were not stronger ; but there 
is.no name mean enough for my past actions. Read the 
following ; relieve your anxiety, and you must cease to 
call me friend. I am unworthy any name, but that of 
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wretch. In my last (if I recollect rightly), mention was 
made of my speedy arrival at Vienna. I had procured 
leave of absence for a month; I quitted our quarters, 
and Poland; I was pursuing my journey to you, with 
friendship’s fleetest wing, when these mountains that 
divide Hungary from Poland, attracted my notice, by 
their fertility and beauty. Intending to survey their 
woody summits, to wander along their extensive lakes, 
and stray among the vineyards that add luxuriance to 
their sides, for the space of two or three days, I decided 
(fatal decision) to remain. My enthusiasm was ardent, 
and I beheld scenes, enchanting to a mind formed to 
enjoy beauty in its fullest sense. lascended the mountain, 
and beheld the setting sun beautifully bright; the scenery 
exhibiting the last rosy hue of its less glowing beam, 
while the Western horizon was streaked with golden 
clouds ‘The associations of my bosom became more 
pure, more elevated; the combination of astonishment, 
pleasure, and adoration, seemed to uplift my ideas, and 
mankind held no relative situation in my memory. One 
only, one infinite, one eternal power, claimed my visionary 
contemplation; and the minutest attribute in nature 
seemed at that moment an abstract miracle; educed from 
the first, and all-effecting cause. Even now the sensations 
of that hour impart a partial extacy. Twilight had past ; 
and the pale moon ascended slowly from the distant line 
that limited the lake; the stars were scattered o’er the 
azure firmament, and I became intellectually an inhabi- 
tant of each distant twinkling world; while fancy peopled 
each with fairy forms, scanning our globe; a speck to them 
in the blue space. Who could behold in thought the 
immensity of power that studs illimitable space with 
myriads of irradiated systematic spheres, and not bestow 
each energy of life to piety and happiness ;—but I am 
wandering ; you say too true, Cohenberg; I am indeed 
the slave, the fool to every impulse. I scarcely feel the 
approach of an idea, ere it seizes my whole soul, and 
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hurries me beyond the reach of reason’s voice. My mind 
walked through the firmament; while my body’s footsteps 
roved unheeded. The time, the silence, and the place, 
was favourable, and on my knees I offered up an orison 
for the child of sorrow, and victim of crime. The good 
man’s deed needs it not. Having closed my petition, I 
observed the lowering clouds were fast blackening the 
sky; and evidently indicated an approaching tempest ; 
the distant thunder rolled portentous through the gloom ; 
I hastily endeavoured to retrace my erring steps; but, 
alter fruitless toil, I still found myself on the steep edge 
of the mountain whieh bounded the lake. Hearing the 
loud lashing of the swelling wave, I directed my course 
opposite to it, and listening at intervals, found that I was 
fast receding frum it; the moon and stars were veiled in 
darkness; and the large drops of rain (as the wind drove 
them through the foliage), betokened the nearer coming 
of the storm: continuing the direction, and cutting away 
the underwood with my sabre, I discovered a descent 
that seemed to wind down the mountain toward the 
beach. Fatigued, and drenched with rain, I halted for 
a few moments; and renewed my progress: the path 
along which I was passing was formed by the continual 
streams that poured from the mountain’s summit, and ren- 
dered my passage dangerous, from its unsound and muddy 
channel ; proceeding far enough to justify the supposition 
that I was no great distance from the shore, I stopped; 
and clinging for security to the branches, gained a slender 
relaxation from toil. I imagined in this suspence, that 
I heard human shrieks blending with the gale ;—listening 
attentively, a repetition confirmed the suspicion. My 
heart bled for the drowning victims, as I conceived; with 
my usual impetuosity, and disdaining personal peril, I 
r@inguished my hold, and rapidly descended to the beach. 











I rose uninjured by my fall; but the unfriendly foam 
from many a mounting billow, came rushing o’cr me, I 
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crept to a distance from the edge of the lake along the 
sand, and luckily discovered, that the beach was suf- 
ficiently broad to sbield me from the beating spray. I 








‘now listened again,in expectation of hearing some sounds 


indicative of distress; yet nothing but the howling winds, 
and dashing waves, were distinguishable to my ear. 
Shivering, fatigued, and weakened, I endeavoured to 
find a shelter from the boisterous elements; and fortune 
blessed me with the discovery of a cavern, deep hollowed 
in the cliff: here I determined to await in patience the 
arrival of the morning. Each active sense was gradually 
subdued beneath the softening power of slumber; and 
sweet oblivion pressed its leaden signet on my closing 
lids; but my harrassed spirits refused to accept its per- 
fect influence; and a confused knowledge of my situation, 
frequently mingled with my visionary sensations, ren- 
dered me susceptible of a quick enfranchisement from 
the power of sleep; consequently, I was soon awakened 
by the hum of human voices near me. I had crept to 
the extremity of the cave for safety, and the interior 
was long and lofty. The first impulse that animated my 
partial recollection, was to demand “ Who’s there?” but 
as my returning senses grew more collective, I felt the 
impropriety of such a proceeding. I now turned my 
observation towards the cause of my disquiet; by the 
light of a few sticks, which had been kindled to a 
flame near the entrance, I discovered two men, habited 
like seamen, and seated near the fire. The wind still 
blew loud, and vehement; and sweeping the flame in 
various directions, prevented my obtaining an accurate 
view of their features: its turbulence also denied me 
a knowledge of their conversation, as they spoke in low 
and whispering tones; yet a slight cessation of the gale 
afforded me, at intervals, the following fragments of yon’ 
discourse.——“ Better wash the blood from 

he struggled much ;—my third stab, he died—W seihiee 
so nigh the shore,—fortunate.” “ Ha! ha! ha! foolish 
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———————————————————— ye 
megrims, my lord!” [ heard, and shuddered, conjec- 
turing the horrid tale that had been unfolded but by 
imperfect relation; and beheld, with all the terror re- 
ality could excite, the scene imagination pictured. Cuon- 
quering, however, my natural and habitual impetuosity, 
I restrained“the desire to discover myself, and silently 
watched their every action. They prepared to take their 
departure, and lighting a torch with the expiring embers, 
quitted with cautious steps the cavern. 

Anxious to know more of their character and intents, 
than could be gleaned from their disjointed sentences, 
I decided upon following them; and stepping lightly 
o'er the sand, remained near enough to gather more 
distinctly their conversation, without the hazard of dis- 
closure. Although both were clothed in the coarse garb 
of mariners, one, from the decisive tone of authority in 
which he spoke, appeared the superior in intellect and | 
manner; the title too which had been bestowed upon 
him in the cavern, left no doubt of his pre-eminence 
in station. 

“ Fool!” exclaimed he whom I judged to be the : 
master, “ how often must I repeat, that no living witness 
now remains to contradict my story, detect the falsehood, 
or to claim the wealth!” “ Still,” replied the other, 
“ the Child may ” Be dumb,” interrupted the 
master; “ you know how I abhor the recollection of the 
brat; yet you will continue to stun me with the grating 
subject. In the thickest of the fight, and where the battle 
raged most fierce, I threw the Child; a troop of cavalry 
gallopped o’er the spot the instant after; and ‘i 














I was prevented from hearing the conclusion of the 
sentence, by stumbling over the fragment of an oar 
that had floated high upon the beach. I arose; but the 
noise I made in falling had alarmed them; and before 
I could recover myself, was felled to the earth by the 
athletic arm of him who appeared the servant; where 
I lay senseless for some minutes, from the blow. When 
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I regained recollection, I found myself prostrate still, 
and the torch not quite extinguished, nigh me. I con- 
jectured that the cause of their quitting me without 
exacting the forfeitare of existence, was occasioned by 
alarm at some approaching danger. Taking the torch, I 
endeavoured to trace my progress towards some habitable 
spot, contrary to the rout the strangers had taken. I was 
proceeding with a hasty step along the strand, when my 
observation was arrested by numerous fragments, which 
convinced me of the supposition, that some vessel had 
been wrecked by the unsparing tempest. Searching 
minutély along the shore to discover some proof of guilt 
with which the bosoms of my late companions were 
fraught, and concluding from their approximation to the 
spot, and dark alllusions, that this might possibly have 
been the scene of their bloody actions, I beheld a form 
extended on the sand, enveloped in white garments, 
and apparently lifeless; it proved to be a female, and 
as I tarned her features to my view, their exquisite 
loveliness, even in the pallid hue of death, engrossed my 
admiration; whilst her situation imperiously demanded 
my most prompt exertion; for; upon placing my hand 
npon her heart, an almost imperceptible pulse vibrated 
bencath it! Raising her in my arms, I placed her fragile 
form across my shoulder, venturing to believe the atti- 
tude might promote resuseitation ; and seizing the torch, 
continued to explore my only path with a celerity that 
anxiety for the existence of my beauteous burden only 
could inspire. My fervent wishes to encounter some 
habitation were fortunately granted; and I knocked 
violently at the rude portal of a fisher’s hut. My agi- 
tation prevented my hhoticing a light in the window; 
and the door was thrown open quickly by the pro- 
prietor, whose silvery locks, thinned by the hand of 
timo, and sun-dyed features, declared a life long passed 
in toil. 

On entering, I found a variety of characters seated 
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before a large fire, chiefly consisting of mariners, and 
fishermen. ‘“* Welcome, sir, to the humble hut of Pierre,” 
exclaimed the old man. “ Spare ceremony, I beseech 
you,” I replied; “ and lend your aid to restore animation 
to this fomale heart.” Each spectator now seemed 
anxious to become serviceable; and I had soon the 
felicity of beholding her cheek tinted with the faint 
flush of returning life. 





my strength allows me to continue. 


ee 
LETTER VI. 
MICHAFL, THE MONK, TO JUAN VINDICI. 


Still, tardy! still neglectful, Juan! how long through 
thy dull delay must I contemplate pleasures in my reach, 
vet taste them not; hear the soft melody of her voice 
that I could modulate at will, yet list in silence; feel 
the cold modesty of her demeanour, which I might 
transform to the warm embrace of love, and yet endure 
with patience? Oh! lovely Katherine, where (though 
each excellence selected separate from all the beauties 
of Vienna to form a perfect whole were joined), where 
would be its worth when set beside thyself? Sunk below 
the level of mediocrity in the eyes of . Would that 
] dare e'en write my name; to mention it, you know 
the penalty; beware, keep a strict sentinel for ever on 
your lips, lest they do breathe that name. This habit, 
this suspence, this secresy, weary me, I will, I must 
be free; release me, Jnan, or by ; but I am 
patient. Be like ber shadow in the day, like her unseen 
genius in the evening ; be Proteus like to mark her steps, 
and in an unguarded moment, no eye to note, no ear to 
listen, thy task may be accomplished. My pavillion on 
the Danube’s bank must be her home. Deposit your 
reply at the fifth column from the altar. eneeeee 


(To be continued.) 


I must pause awhile ;—until © 
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LITERARY HOURS. No. Il. 


“ Nunc veterum libris, nunc somno et inertibus horis 
“ Ducere sollicite jucunda oblivia vite.” 


HOR, 
——_ 


On the RISE and PROGRESS of DRAMATIC POETRY 
and REPRESENTATION in ENGLAND. 


(Continued from page 20.) 








Far from the sun and summer-gale, 

In thy green lap was Nature’s darling laid 

What time where lucid Avon stray’d. 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 

Her aweful face: the dauntless child 

Stretch’d forth its little arms and smil'd. 

This pencil take (she said) whose colors clear 

Richly paint the vernal year. | 

Thine too these keys, immortal boy! 

This can unlock the gates of joy ; 

Of horror that and thrilling fears, 

Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears. 

GRAY. 
Tne English Drama, till the time of Shakspeare, was 
merely in its infancy; Mysteries and Moralities were 
scarcely superseded by legitimate Tragedy and Comedy. 
‘* He found not,” says Dryden, “ but created first the 
stage.” We must consider him a Poet who lived in an 
era of almost universal licence and ignorance; every 
one wrote from the dictates of his own imagination, 
The rules established by Aristotle and Horace were 
probably then little known; and if known, not likely 
to suit the taste of a barbarous age. It cannot, therefore, 
but be matter of surprise that he made so great a 
progress in Dramatic Poetry, since before his time no 
play of reputation was published. 
VOL. 1. S. 1. ~G 
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There 1s, perhaps, no Poet, either antient or modern, 
so little indebted to the labors of others as our im- 
mortal Bard. Homer himself drew not his art so 
immediately from the fountains of nature; it proceeded 
thro’ A‘gyptian channels, and came to him not without 
some tincture of the learning of those who went before 
him. The Poetry of Shakspeare may almost be termed 
inspiration: the images of nature were always present to 
him; he sketched them not laboriously, but happily: 
whatever he describes, you more than see, you feel 
it also. 

“‘ She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ th’ bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek: she pin’d in thought, 
And sat, like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief.” 


Who can read a passage like this (and there are many 
equally excellent) without being sensible of the justice 
of the assertion? 

His characters are not formed by the customs of 
particular countries, or by the accidents of ephemeral 
fashions, or temporary opinions: they are the real pro- 
ductions of human nature; such as the world will always 
supply. In the writings of other poets, a character is too 
often an individual; in those of Shakspeare, it is commonly 
a species. 

“ This, therefore,” says Dr. Johnson, “ is the praise 
of Shakspeare, that his drama is the mirror of life; that 
he who has mazed his imagination, in following the 
phantoms which other writers raise up before him, may 
here be cured of his delirious ectacies, by reading human 
sentiments in human language, by scenes from which a 
hermit may estimate the transactions of the world, and a 
confessor predict the progress of the passions.” 

The Plays of Shakspeare are commonly to be dis- 
tinguished only into Comedies and Tragedies. Those 
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which are called Histories, and even some of the 
Comedies, are really Tragedies, with a vein of comedy 
pervading them. But on this subject, we shall make no apo- 
logy for quoting the words of Dr. Johnson, as being more 
to the purpose than any thing we can possibly produce. 

“ The players, who, in their edition, divided our 
author’s works into Comedies, Histories, and ‘Tragedies, 
seem not to have distinguished the three kinds by any 
very exact, or definite ideas. 

“ An action which ended happily to the principal 
persons, however serious and distressful thro’ its inter- 
mediate incidents, in their opinion constituted a comedy. 
This idea of a comedy continued long’ amongst us; and 
plays were written which, by changing the catastrophe, 
were tragedies to-day, and comedies to-morrow, 

“ Tragedy was not in those times a poem of more 
general dignity, or elevation, than comedy; it required 
only a calamitous conclusion, with which the common 
criticism of that age was satisfied, whatever lighter 
pleasure it afforded in its progress. 

“‘ History was a series of actions, with no other than 
chronological succession, independant of each other ; 
and without any tendency to introduce, or regulate, the 
conclusion. It is not always very nicely distinguished from 
tragedy. ‘There is not much nearer approach to unity 
of action in the tragedy of Anthony and Cleopatra than 
in the history of Richard the Second. But a history 
might be continued through many plays; as it had no 
plan, it had no limits. 

Much has been said on the learning of our Poet. Ben 
Jonson (his cotemporary) allows him to have had “ small 
Latin and less Greck.” This, however, we conceive must 
not be received in its literal sense; Jonson was himself 
a deep scholar; his superior learning, joined with a little 
envy, might probably induce him to make such an asser- 
tion. Dr. Farmer, in his Essay on the Deficiency of 
Shakspeare’s Learning, says “ that his studies were 
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demonstratively confined to nature and his own language ; 
that he only picked up in conversation a familiar phrase 
or two of Freach; or remembered enough of his school- 
boy’s learning to put hig, hag, hog, in the mouths of 
others.” 

That Shakspeare was not ignorant of Latin is evident 
from his Translations of Ovid’s Epistles; tho’ he might 
not have been an eminent Latin scholar. His language 
moreover is so frequently tinctured with Latin idiom, 
that it is certain he must have made some progress in 
that tongue. But that he was so totally ignorant as to 
know nothing more than hic, hac, hoc, requires, in our 
opinion, better proof. His errors in French seem to 
have arisen either from indifference about petty articles 
of accuracy, or else studiously, in order to suit with some 
of his illiterate characters, from whom one might as well 
expect good French and Latin as from a clown at Bar- 
tholomew fair. 


‘* Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing.” 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 


is evidently copied from 
“Sans pieds, sans nez, sans mains, sans oreilles, sans yeux,” &c. 


which occurs in a poem by Garnier, published in 1594. 
No translation would have preserved the repetition of 
that word sans ; for this he must have gone to the French 
poem itself; therefore must at least have been able to 
read that line in French, if not also the whole description ; 
and if that, why not other French books? 

* It is ever the nature of parties to be in extremes ;”’ 
says Pope ; “ and nothing is so probable, as that because 
Ben Jonson had much the most learning, it was said, 
on the one hand, that Shakspeare had none at all; and 


because Shakspeare had much the most wit and fancy, it 


was retorted on the other, that Jonson wanted both.” 
Milton’s lines in his L’Allegro seem to countenance this, 
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“ Then to the weil-trod stage anon 
If Jonson's learned sock be on, 

On sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy's child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 


“ Those who accuse him to have wanted learning,” 
Dryden observes (tho? we must confess we cannot 
altogether agree to the justice of this passage), “ give 
him the greater commendation: he was naturally learned; 
he needed not the spectacles of books to read nature; 
he looked inwards, and found her there. I cannot say he 
is every where alike ; were he so, I should do him injary 
to compare him with the greatest of mankind: he is many 
times flat and insipid; his comic wit degenerating into 
elenches ; his serious swelling into bombast. But he is 
always great when some great occasion is presented to 
him: no man can say he ever hada fit subject for his 
wit, and did not then raise himself as high above the 
rest of poets.” 


“ Quantum lenta solent inter virburna cupressi.” 


Mr. Malone assigns thirty-five dramatic picces to our 
poet; the chronological order in which they were written 
he has endeavoured to establish with much ingenuity and 
correctness. See his valuable edition. 

Among the comedies, As you like it, The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Twelfth Night, and The Tempest (tho’ not 
strictly comedy), are perhaps the most pleasing ; among 
the Histories, those of Richard the Third, Henry the 
Fifth, and Henry the Eighth, the most interesting ; and 


among the Tragedies, Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, Lear, 


Mackbeth, and Othello, display the greatest genius, and 
superiority of our immortal dramatic Bard, 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE FEMALE TOURISTS ; 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 


From a French Lady, during a Summer's Tour in England. 
i 
LETTER IV. 
(Continued from page 271.) 


I shall surprise you, Henrietta; Captain, now Major, 
Hamilton is an acquaintance of Mr. H. and resides in this 
country. They have not seen him lately ; but he generally 
comes here to the races: he was accidentally spoken of 
at dinner-time. Yesterday I did not dare to speak, for 
my mother kept her eye upon me; but, from the few 
questions she carelessly asked, I am satisfied it is the 
same: he retired from the army about six months since; 
I have not yet learned the reason. Our dinner-party con- 
sisted of a few select friends; and although it would be 
unjust to say that they were not agreeable people, I must 
acknowledge that I did not enjoy the society of people 
so purely English as those assembled at the table of 
Mr. B. They were mostly country gentlemen; and they 
very ungallantly engrossed the whole of the conversation ; 
scarcely addressing a female, except with the common- 
place civility of “ Shall I have the honor of taking a 
glass of wine with you, Ma‘’am?” or words to that effect ; 
their conversation was such as cannot be remembered, 
as it was on subjects neither interesting, nor edifying ; 
in fact, few of the party seemed to have an idea of the 
real meaning of the word; and appeared to visit merely 
for the purpose of eating and drinking. I own there is a 
degree of grossness in this which disgusts me ; however, 
I suppose it is usual here, as the ladies did not take any 
notice of it when we retired to the drawing-room, or feel 
in the least piqued by the little notice that had been taken 
of them. I could not notice it, as my remarks might have 
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been attributed to mortified vanity; but you know it is 
not so with us ; where women give the tone in all society. 
In fact, I believe it would not be practicable here, where 
females are but superficially educated, with a very few 
exceptions; and those who have conversational talents 
are obliged to be silent, to avoid the imputation of bold- 
ness, or pedantry. 

When the gentlemen condescended to rejoin us, which 
was not until they had passed several hours over the 
botile, I expected they would have been rather more 
entertaining; but in this I was mistaken; the topics 
which they had not completely discussed, were again 
resumed; these were hunting, shooting, and politics ; 
which were only broken off by a summons to the card- 
table; where a sober, I had almost said dull game of - 
whist closed the day’s entertainment. 

When we were left to ourselves, Miss H. enquired 
how I liked one of the gentlemen, whom she was pleased 
to say appeared particularly struck with me, I could 
not help smiling ; as well at the idea as at the manner 
in which it was expressed; and assured her that I had 
scarcely noticed him more than by observing that he 
had a pair of large unmeaning eyes. “‘ Which were fixed 
on you all dinner time,” she replied. ‘“ With admiration, 
J] suppose you would imply,” said I. “ And are you, 
Englishwomen, so very humble as to be content with 
silent admiration, Miss H ” “ Oh! certainly, one 
cannot expect a declaration at first sight, you know.” 
“That would be extravagant, I own; butI certainly should 
expect a gentleman to exert himself to leave a favourable 
impression of his understanding and politeness on the 
woman he thought an object of admiration ; and I pro- 
test I did not hear the gentleman in question make one 
remark that did not relate to something he was eating at 
the time, or had partaken of at another table.”’ “ Oh! 
but, I assure you, Mr. Bates is considered the life of the 
company, after the ladies retire,” observed Miss Caroline. 
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‘* Then, my dear, I must believe that his lively sallies 
are not adapted for the ears of a modest female, which, 
L hope, is not the case with many of your English gen- 
tlemen.” “ Why really I cannot say,” she replied; “ but 
{ have noticed, in most parties, that the presence of the 
Jadies does not contribute very much to their enjoyment ; 
though one finds them agreeable enough in a pleasurable 
excursion, or téte-a-téte.” However this may apply 
to the country gentlemen, I will not be se unjust as to 
suppose it is the case with Englishmen in general; as I 
knew one exception; but it was, perhaps, owing to his 
having travelled that Captain Hamilton possessed all those 
agremens which ensure a favourable reception from the 
women; and without which we consider no man endurable. 

I must now conclude this long letter with the promise 
of a longer when next I write; as I shall then be enabled 
to give you some account of this place; and the diver- 
sions in which I am to participate. I shall not crowd the 
historical parts into my letters; but write it on separate 
sheets, that yon may be enabled to read it to any of your 
friends who wish for an impartial account, which, I ean 
assure you, mine shall be, whatever cause I may have 
to be elated, or depressed, by my own prospects. 

Ever truly, your’s, 
ISABEL B, 











LETTER V. 
TO MADAME LA MARQUISE DE HAUTVILLE. 


My dear Marquise, A Paris. 

The concluding lines of my daughter’s letter were 
surely prophetic, for she has just obtained information 
that will, I fear, cast such a gloom on her spirits as to 
deprive her of almost all the enjoyment she promised 
herself in our tour. You probably recollect the young 
officer who came to Paris in the suite of the English 
Ambassador, during the short peace of 1801; and visited 
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at our hotel. I told you then that I feared my 
daughter regarded him too favourably for her peace; 
and subsequent observation has confirmed my suspicion ; 
although prudential reasons have prevented my urging her 
to be explicit on the subject, as, whatever her sentiments 
may be, the object was too far removed to admit of any 
alarming consequences resulting from an attachment 
which, I trusted, time and absence would effectually 
eradicate. In this, however, I find I was deceiving my- 
sélf; and, by a strange fatality, it happens, that our visit 
to England is likely to revive the impression in full force ; 
for the gentleman at whose house we are staying happens 
to be intimately acquainted with Major Hamilton; and 
speaks in the highest terms of him. Isabel was present 
when his name was first mentioned; I observed her co- 
lour heighten to a flush of joy. Yesterday her spirits 
were completely overpowered by learning from Miss H. 
that the Major has been married these two years toa 
most amiable woman, with whom he enjoys the most 
perfect domestic felicity; at least such is the general 
opinion; and I am certain my Isabel has not vanity 
enough to doubt it. I sincerely pitied her feelings at 
that moment; for although she is not one of those roman- 
tic girls who think proper, upon every occasion, to make 
a display of sensibility, I who watch every changing 
expression of her countenance, saw that the efforts she 
made to conceal her emotion occasioned her a severe 
and painful struggle: she took the earliest opportunity 
of retiring to her chamber; whither I followed, and found 
her in tears. As soon as I entered, she threw herself 
into my arms. ‘“ Can you, dear mother,” she exclaimed, 
“ forgive me for concealing from you what you should 
never have learnt by accident? What apology can 
I now make for having deceived such an indulgent 
parent?” “I require none, my dear child,” said I; “your 
confiding such a secret to me would have benefited nei- 
ther of us; and in a case so apparently hopeless, silence 
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was certainly your safest course. I am satisfied that pru- 
dence and delicacy rather than want of confidence in me 
withheld you from revealing the indiscreet, thongh perhaps 
justifiable disposal of your heart; but now, my Isabel, 
there must be an end of all reserve; my support and 
advice will, I trust, enable you to bear the total defeat 
of these hopes which you may have secretly cherished 
with becoming fortitude; your attachment, if now en- 
couraged, would no longer merit the lenient epithet of 
indiscreet; it would amount to criminality; and in this 
country particularly, where ” “ Hold, my dear 
mother,” she exclaimed, “ in this, or any other country, 
crime is the same; and your daughter will neither in 
thought nor deed deviate from the virtuous sentiments 
with which it has been your care to improve her.” “ I 
hope uot, my Isabel,” cried I, embracing her; “ but can 
you own for yourself, that a sentiment so deeply rooted 
ean thus suddenly be eradicated by the imperious voice 
of duty?” “I think I can,” said she, with dignity; “ at 
least Ican answer for the resolution with which I will 
overcome my weakness. I do not pretend to say that 
the conquest will be instantaneous; but that I shall ac- 
eomplish it, I have no doubt.” “ Had you not better 
seek safety in flight?” IT asked. “ An interview might 
be fatal to your heroic resolution, Isabel.” “ It would 
not be desirable at present certainly ;” said she, after 
some hesitation; “ yet, after a time, it might be service- 
able; it is probable, however, I shall not be put to that 
trial.” “ Yet it is possible you may.” “ I will prepare 
myself for it; and decide according to the state of my 
feelings at the time I may be called upon to act. Be 
assured, my dear mother, in this instance I will not de- 
ceive you.” I know not, Marquise, whether I have acted 
like a prudent mother in acquiescing in this decision; 
but thus the affair rests at present. Isabel, though less 
cheerful than usual, does not shun society; she possesses 
admirable command of herself in company; and these 
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who have only lately known her, perceive no other differ- 
ence in her manner than what might very naturally be 
attributed to fatigue, or the changes of the atmosphere ; 
avery frequent cause of low spirits in this country, as I 
am told: even our penetrating Albert is in the dark on 
this subject; and imagines his sister is cherishing a secret 
penchant for young H ——, who certainly is very as- 
siduous in his attentions; and, between ourselves, my 
dear Marquise, I should be extremely happy if there was 
any prospect of his succeeding in the pursuit; for I have 
every reason to believe him a very excellent young man ; 
and Isabel allows that he is by far the most agreeable of 
any she has been in company with lately; of this, how- 
ever, I do not entertain very sanguine hopes, desirable as 
it would be in every point of view; yet surely I may hope 
much from the strength of mind and pure rectitude of 
principle possessed by my Isabel: she is no longer a 
simple enthusiastic girl, but a well informed, reflecting 
woman; and the number of years that have intervened 
since the formation of this juvenile attachment must, ia 
great measure, have weakened the impression, though it 
kas not completely obliterated it. During this long in- 
terval, the beauty and amiable manners of my Isabel 
have attracted many admirers, who have been uniformly 
unsuccessful; but perhaps this English lover, by bearing 
some traits of resemblance to him she must now for ever 
renounce, may in time obtain a transfer of her affections. 
You will think me a sad egotist thus to take up your time 
with my own affairs; but I know your regard for Isabel 
induces you to take a lively interest in whatever concerns 
her; and therefore any apology that I could make would 
he doiug injustice to your friendship. I shall not at this 
*ime trespass further than 
Iam, my dear Marquise, 
Your sincerely affectionate 
CLARENTINE B. 
( To be continued. ) 
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THE MONITRESS. 
mI Rn 
ON RELIGIOUS AND MORAL DUTIES. 


THouGH I am aware that advice unsolicited is seldom 
received with cordiality, and though I fear the very 
appellation of Monitress will have a discordant sound, 
vet I beg leave to inform the youthful class of my readers, 
my councils will neither be severe, nor morose ; for 
though, to make use of the pious David's expression, 
“ Thave been young, and now am old,” yet I have not 
forgotten the enjoyments which are peculiarly attached 
to youth. In the welfare of that class of individuals, 
I take a peculiar interest; and often fancy myself 
becoming young in the society of youth; in short, from 
the animation of their spirits, I find a buoyant vigour 
given to my own. 

In return for the exhilarating charm which I have 
long derived from the society of the youthful, I am 
desirous they should benefit by my experience; and 
in consequence of this desire, I have, perhaps some- 
what presumptuously, taken upon myself the title of 
\onitress. 

Considering religion as the corner stone of all the 
moral virtues, my unasked advice shall commence with 
that important subject; a subject of no less consequence 
to the youthful than it is to the aged. Were the life of 
man decreed by his Maker to be extended to the period of 
three-score years and ten, reflections upon the shortness 
of its duration might be considered as superfluous by 
those who had not measured one-third of its extent; 
but as death as frequently levels his well-aimed dart at 
the youthful as the aged, and as we daily behold the 
former cut off in the midst of high health and high 
hopes, it is as necessary for them as it is for the latter 
seriously to reflect upon a future world. 
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The practice of true piety neither interferes with the 
pleasures, nor enjoyments, of that season to which 
gratifications of that kind in a peculiar manner belong ; 
it merely places a boundary to the indulgence of those 
pleasures which would otherwise terminate in dis- 
sipation. Let not my readers then imagine IL would 
check innocent gratifications, or impress the finger of 
cankering care upon the forehead of the young; for I 
consider hilarity as essential to that season as crutches 
are to a broken bone. It is only the splenetic and 
superstitious who represent Religion as inimical to social 
enjoyments: the first miracle which the Great Teacher 
of it performed was at a marriage feast; a striking 
conviction that social enjoyments are by no means 
incompatible with a religious turn of mind. 

As every blessing we enjoy is derived from the 
Omnipotent, our hearts ought at once to glow with 
adoration and gratitude; for if the beneficence of his 
creatures inspires the latter sensation in our bosoms, 
in how much more eminent a degree ought it to be 
displayed towards our God. “ Youth,” observes the 
justly admired Doctor Blair, “ is the season of warm and 
generous emotions; the heart should then spontaneously 
rise into admiration of what is great, and glow with the 
love of what is fair and excellent; and where can any 
object be found so proper to kindle these affections as 
frequent reflections upon the greatness and goodness of 
the Omnipotent?” : 

Though the enemies of Religion have endeavoured to 
represent its practice as inimical to social cyujoyments, 
yet, like the inveterate foe of our first parents, they 
will be found deceivers; for, in the practice of piety, 
there is a refined gratification far superior to any other 
we can meet with from the world. In every sphere 
of life, there is a secret satisfaction arising from the 

sommunion we are permitted to hold with an all gracious 
God; yet we feel its sustaining power in a peculiar 
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manner when labouring under trials and afflictions ; and 
as no stage of existence is exempted from them, the 
practice of piety is capable of affording equal consolation 
to the aged and the young. 

As a Monitress and Friend to the youthfal and in- 
experienced, I have therefore considered it a duty 
incumbent upon me to commence my observations by 
recommending the practice of Devotion ; a practice which 
alone can afford us consolation when we receive our 
final summons. Of the heart-soothing effect which is 
te be derived from the reflection of having led a life 
of piety and virtue, I have recently had a striking 
instance, by attending the death-bed of a most amiable 
and accomplished young woman, and as the awful scene 
made an indelible impression upon my imagination, 
I shall faithfully describe it for the edification of my 
readers. , 

Eliza D was the only surviving offspring of 
a clergyman in Northamptonshire ; who, independent of 
church preferment, possessed competence; and who, 
more desirous that his daughter should inherit that 
benevolence of disposition which so strikingly marked 
his character, than riches, took every opportunity of 
implanting the love of it in her youthful bosom. ‘To this 
child of hope and delight, nature had been peculiarly 
bountiful; her face was exquisitely lovely; her form 
symmetry itself; and to heighten these attractive charms, 
she was well-informed, and accomplished in those various 
branches of education which are considered as ornaments 
to her sex. Though the casket was attractive, the gem 
it contained was still more valuable; her heart was 
tremblingly alive to every species of distress; and her 
disposition so peculiarly conciliating, that an accidental 
acquaintance was soon converted into a friend. 

Such was the amiable, the lovely young creature, 
whom afew weeks back I beheld languishing on the bed 
of incurable sickness; yet never did I hear the sound 
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of murmur escape the patient suffercr’s lips. ‘This could 
neither proceed from a satiety of Lf, nor an indifference 
to its enjoyments; for the path which Eliza had trodden 
might be said to have beeu strewed with roses; she was 
the object of her parents’ hopes and enjoyments ; idolized 
by ltcr lover; and respected by all her friends and 
acquaiitance. A few days before that distressing one, 
uever to be forgotten, I perecived the tears rapidly 
course each other down her pallid countenance; and 
tenderly pressing her emaciated cand, in faultering 
accents, | demanded why the afflicted sufferer wept. 

* Not on my own account, dearest Madam, do I feel 
this unconguerable depression ;” replied the patient 
sufferer, with a mixture of agitation and sweetness ; 
~ but when I reflect upov the declining years of my 
beloved parents, aud know the deprivation they must 
suffer from my death, that mind which I vainly hoped 
would bow submissive to the will of its great Creator, 
in. these trying moments, impiously rebels,” 

After a silence of some moments, for I was too deeply 
affected by her tone and manner to make an inm- 
mediate reply to what she had said, she turned her 
iearful cyes upon me, emphatically exclaiming, “ You 
are my beloved parents’ friend; and when the trying 
moment arrives, which it must do shortly, you, [ am 
persuaded, will endeavour to comfort them. ‘Thank them, 
Ob! thank them, for having implanted the precepts of 
Religion upon my ductile imagination; but how can 
language describe the debt of gratitude I owe them; 
tor it is the conviction that I have not permitted the 
pleasures of the world to interfere with the duties I 
owed my Maker which makes me indulge the hope of 
being admitted into the mansions of eternal bliss! 
Think not,” she added, “ I have the presumption, 
Madam, to suppose myself more faultless than the 
generality of my sex; but it is feeling an assurance 
that I have never neglected the duties of Religion, or 
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humanity, which gives this inspiring hope to my breast.’ 
The entrance of Eliza’s mother prevented her from 
pursuing this interesting conversation; which, from 
having disclosed the feelings of her heart, inspired her 
mind with a greater degree of cheerfulness; and, had 
a stranger beheld this lovely, interesting young crea- 
ture, he could not have conceived it possible that she 
was hourly expecting the approach of death. 

If in moments like these which [ have described, 
Religion has the power of imparting such a mixture 
of Hope and Resignation in the human breast, if it 
enables the young, the beautiful, and the afiluent, to 
meet the king of terrors without apprehension, ought 
not every period of our lives to be influenced by its 
precepts? Having endeavoured to prove that a life of 
piety and virtue is not mimical to youthful enjoyments, 
and having proved the power which Religion assumes 
over the mind at the hour of death, I trust my Readers 
will not be dissatisfied with the subject I have selected ; 
particularly when I assure them that my next paper 
shall be blended with instruction and entertainment. 


a 


THE ADVERTISEMENT; 
A TALE, 
a 
(Concluded from page 38). 


Her recital ended, Mrs. Ainslie hastened to obey the 
summons of her young friend: with faltering steps and a 
beating heart, she took her way to the rectory; she 
expected to meet the reproaches of Frederick; and was 
most agreeably surprised when, upon his entering the 
parlour where she sat, he rushed forward, and threw his 
arms round her. For some moments, both were speech- 
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less. Vrederick soon recovered from the first burst of 
emotion, “ [know not how to’announce my misfortune 
to you, Madam,” said he; “ but it must be done; you 
behold me a ruined man:—this voyage, on the event of 
which I rested my fondest hopes, has proved a most 
disastrous one; for not only the property which I ex- 
pected to inherit is wrested from me, but honor and 
justice demand the restitution of all 1 am_ possessed 
of.’ “™ You astonish me!” exclaimed Mrs. Ainslic; 
“by what unforeseen event has this been brought about?” 
* J will tell you candidly, Madam; thongh in so doing I 
must cast an odious stigma on the character of a parent I 
once respected and dearly loved. The executors of my de- 
ceased relative, on looking over her papers, found a letter 
from my father in which he made allusion to the forgery of 
one will, aud the suppression of another, by which it appears 
that the property they have so many years enjoyed was 
obtained by fraud, to the injury of the rightful heir; 
witnesses have since come forward to swear to the con- 
tents of the true will; and, as it is generally believed 
that the heir is no longer living, the property is claimed 
hy the nearest relatives of the first testator; who, not 
satisfied with the recent acquisition, claim restitution of 
the whole. It is far from my wish to deny their claim, 
which is but too fully authenticated. I am ready to 
resign all Lam worth; but bitter indeed is the anguish 
i feel at being obliged also to resign the prospect of a union 
with my dear Louisa: while this affair was in agitation, I 
would not distress her unnecessarily by a premature dis- 
closure, but here ends all concealment. Break this af- 
flicting intelligence to your daughter, Madam, as tenderly 
as you can; for I dare not trust myself to see her again; 
teach her not to hate me for the transgression of a parent; 
tell her I will quit the country ; and seek in its service to 
efface the stain upon my name; should I succeed, should it 
ever be my blissful lot to return an object worthy of my 
Louisa’s love, how proudly shall I claim the treasure I am 
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now compelled to renounce all hopes of!” “ My dear 
Frederick,” said Mrs. Ainslie, taking his hand, “ let 
me check the violence of an enthusiasm which, however 
virtuous, is, in this instance, carried to an extreme: I 
have in my turn something to relate by which you will 
learn that Louisa, as well as yourself, has cause to lament 
the misconduct of a parent: say, Frederick, would you 
cast from you an amiable and innocent girl whom you 
loved, and who loved you sincerely, devotedly, because 
her parents had transgressed?” “ Never,” cried Frederick 
with energy. “ Think not, then,” returned Mrs. Ainslie, 
“ that Louisa is more fastidious than yourself. Come, 
my friend, you must not leave her thus.” “ But my 
poverty,” replied Frederick, ‘“ That is an obstacle 
certainly,” observed Mrs. Ainslie; ‘“ but it is one which 
may be surmounted by time, patience, and perseverance. 
In fact you must come to us this evening; and we 
will arrange plans for the future.” Frederick could 
withstand her entreaties no longer; and after promising 
to take his tea with them that evening, Mrs. Ainslie 
departed. When she returned, and related to her 
daughter what had passed, Louisa felt a ray of hope 
beam on her desponding mind. “ If Frederick still loves 
me,” she exclaimed, “ I care for nothing else; his own 
exertions will, I doubt not, enable him at some future 
period to place me in a situation a little above indi- 
gence. I covet neither wealth, nor grandeur.” At the 
appointed time, Frederick arrived; their meeting was 
sad, but affectionate; they then reverted to the past 
events. ‘“ Here is the paper,” said Fredevick to Mrs. 
Ainslie, “‘ in which I have advertised the particulars 
of this, to me, distressing affair; not that I am reluctant 
to do an act of justice; heaven knows how far from 
my heart is any such base wish; but under existing 
circumstances, I cannot but feel it as a deprivation of my 
greatest felicity ; though even under this affliction, I shall 
feel comfort in the reflection that I have acted con- 
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scientiously ; since upon my evidence alone depended 
the detection of the fraud; and doubly painful as it 
was to me to acknowledge it, I have acted with 
integrity.” 

Mrs. Ainslie was preparing to make a remark which 
implied approbation of his conduct, when her eye 
glanced on the Advertisement Frederick had caused to 
be inserted; she uttered a shriek of surprise, and clasping 
her hands together, exclaimed, “ Merciful Heaven! can 
it be?” Frederick and Louisa gazed on her in silent 
astonishment: she extended her arms towards them. 
“ My children, my dear children, you will be happy 
at last; I am that Agnes Eversfield; that unhappy, 
disobedient girl who was forgiven by her father in his 
dying moments; I am the heiress of the wealthy mer- 
chant Pedro Santarelle. The joy of the young couple 
at this unexpected discovery was great. Livery thing 
was speedily arranged for their departure; and on their 
arrival at Lisbon, the mother of Louisa proved her 
identity so satisfactorily that she was soon invested 
with her lawful inheritance. Having made an ample 
provision for her daughter and son-in-law, her latter 
days were passed in peace and happiness. Her first 
error had been atoned for by mach subsequent suffering, 
while the integrity and noble conduct of the amiable 
Frederick were amply rewarded by this sudden and 
unlooked-for transition from a_ state of despair and 
wretchedness to that of felicity as perfect as our mortal 
state adinits of. 
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Martin Chastelain, a prodigy, was born at Warwich 
in Flanders. He was blind from his birth, aud yet he 
was a most excellent mechanic. He made organs, violins, 
and spinets. He could tune them and play on them. 
On being asked, what object he most wished to see— 
“ Colours ; because I have an idea of others by the finger.” 
‘* Should not you like,” says one, “ rz ther to sce the sky? 
“No,” replied the blind man, “ I would rather touch it.” 
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SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER 


OF 
THE LATE MRS. ROBERTS; 
BY MRS. OPIE. 


i 


Ir is not uncommon io see prefixed to the works both 
of dead and living authors, an engraving of their face and 
form; and as many persons are solicitous to know all that 
can be known of those whose hours have been devoted to 
the instruction or amusement of the world, such exhibitions 
of the external appearance of writers are probably surveyed 
with interest and attention, however insignificant the 
sketch, and however imperfect the resemblance. It is this 
conviction that has led me to undertake the difficult, though 
soothing task of endeavouring to delineate the character 
of the lamented and-admirable woman whose manuscript 
work (Duty, a Novel, interspersed with poetry), I am 
about to give to the world; for, if the person of an author 
be interesting to the reader, the character and the conduct 
must be infinitely more so; especially as we gaze on the 
portrait prefixed to a work, chiefly perhaps, with a desire 
of tracing in it some clue to the mind and disposition of 
the being whom it represents. 

Margaret Roberts was the youngest daughter of a 
respectable clergyman of the name of Wade, who resided 
at Boxford, in Suffolk; and in the year 1792 she became, 
after a long and mutual attachment, the wife of the 
Reverend Richard Roberts,. third sen of Dr. Roberts, 
late Provost of Eton*. Immediately after their union, 
she went to reside with her husband at the village of 
Miteham, in Surry. I have passed over the period of my 





* Author of Judah Restored, and other poetical pieces. 
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lost friend’s residence under the roof of her father, because, 
though well aware that she must have been all a daughter 
ought to be, as virtue is commonly consistent with itself, 
and the duties are usually inseparable companions, I am 
most anxious to exhibit her as a wife, that character which 
is best calculated to call forth the virtues of a woman, and 
in which the heart and the temper are most tried, and most 
displayed to view. 
Mrs. Roberts had not the happiness of being herself a 
parent; but the situation which it was her lot to fill, was such 
as to awaken in her affectionate nature much of the tender 
anxiety of the maternal character, as Mr. Roberts had 
under his tuition seventeen or eighteen boys (chiefly sons 
of the nobility) from the age of seven to fourteen, over 
whose health and comfort she watched with tenderness 
the most endearing. ‘This tenderness was repaid by them 
by feelings of affectionate gratitude, which survived the 
presence of the object that called them forth; since many 
a youth and many a man has continued eager to own, and 
anxious to return, his obligations to that care which con- 
stituted so great a part of the comforts of his childhood. 
On this scrupulous attention to the welfare of the chil- 
dren committed to the care of her husband, I might rest 
Mrs. Roberts’s pretensions to the character of an excel- 
lent wife; but her claims to that title did not end there. 
The manner in which she fulfilled her arduous duties as 
mistress of a family, was equally worthy of imitation. 
Like one of the heroines of her own novel, she was never 
idle, never for a moment unemployed; and to the con- 
scientious employment of her time is to be attributed 
her power of doing more in a day with less apparent 
effort, than any one who had not witnessed it can be 
easily led to believe. Though she had to conduct a very 
large and troublesome establishment, though during the 
occasional short absences of Mr. Roberts she had to pre- 
side in the school, no one heard her complain of want of 
time for any useful or pleasant Occupation. No one stay- 
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ing at ihe house every missed her at the hour of projected 
amusement: and though every domestic duty was regu- 
larly fulfilled, she seemed, when in the company of her 
guests, to have nothing to do but to amuse herself and 
them. Never were her necessary avocations an excuse 
for any neglect vi her person, or her dress. She was neat, 
even to Quaker neatness, in her appearance and her ap- 
parel ; and the same presiding spirit of nicety was visible 
in her house and in her grounds, It was remarkable also 
that, though she had so many serious claims an her time, 
she had more correspondents, and wrote more and longer 
letters, than almost any other person in a private sitaa- 
tion. Such is the practical usefulness resulting trom a 
resolution to allot to every passing moment some rational 
employment, or some salutary recreation. It was this 
resolution which enabled Mrs. Roberts to be in the space 
of one little day the superintendant of a large family, the 
delight of u circle of friends, the punctual correspondent, 
the elegant work-woman, the instructive writer, and the 
admirable reader of poetry, or prose. 

About eight or nine years ago, she was induced to write, 
and then to publish, a little work called “The ‘Telescope, 
or Moral Views,” for children; which was a promising 
proof of those talents for that line of writing wich she 
afterwards displayed in “ Rose and Emily ;” 2 work with 
her name to it published two years ago. She has left 
behind her some other manuscripts, among wuich are 
several adinirable songs; but at present, at least, the work 
which I am editing is the only one designed for the public 
eye, 

But to return to the contemplation of her as a woman 
and a wife. Though constant occupation was the great 
secret by which she effected so much, method and order 
were two of her principal agents; and like the magie 
wand, whose touch made the labours of Psyche casy in a 
moment, method and order operated on every busy de- 
partment in ber household, and every thing was ready at 
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the hour appointed, as if guided by some certain, though 
invisible agency. It must be supposed that superintend- 
ing a family, consisting of so many children, of various 
dispositions and habits, must have been very trying to the 
temper as well as to the feelings. But the temper of Mrs. 
Roberts was equal to any trial; and unimpaired, or rather 
perfected by trials, it shone in the benign expression of 
her dark and animated eye, it dimpled her cheek with a 
smile the most endearing and benevolent, and spoke in 
the mild and tuneful accents of a voice which no one ever 
heard without feeling disposed to love the being who 
possessed it. Nor was the benevolence which irradiated 
her countenance, which gave grace to her manner, and 
sweetness to her voice, displayed in a less positive degree 
in her sentiments and her actions; with Aer, kindness 
was not a habit of manner, but a habitof mind. She spoke 
affectionately, because she felt benevolently. 

I scarcely know any one so averse as she uniformly was 
to believe a tale to the disadvantage of another; and when 
forced to give credit to such tales by incontrovertible evi- 
dence, itis certain that she never took pleasure in repeating 
them. When communications were of doubtful authority, 
she never fell into that common fault of saying to her con- 
science, ““ Tam sure I do not believe it, it cannot possibly 
be true, but I have heard so and so ;” weakly imagining, as 
persons in general do, that the affected candour of disbe- 
lieving the tale takes away the guilt of relating it. And 
when indisputable evidence authorized her to relate what 
she had heard, she was never eager to spread the informa- 
tion; for her good taste, as well as her good feelings, 
made her dislike to dwell on ¢!.2 crimes, or foibles, even 
of those of whom she had no knowledge; and as she was 
certainly not less generous to her acquaintances and 
friends, she inspired confidence as well as affection in all 
who approached her. Those who knew her the best were 
the most inclined to rely upon her candour, as on a staff 
which would always support them; and they also knew 
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that hers was the “ charity that covereth a multitude of 
sins ;”’ and hers the piety which led to that forbearing 
charity also, which suffereth long, and is kind, “ which 
is not easily provoked ;” but which thinketh no evil, but 
ever keeps in remembrance that holy rude for the govern- 
ment of the tongue, “ Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 

The most suspicious, the most apprehensive, left her 
presence devoid of fear, lest their departure should be 
the signal for an attack on their manner, their person, 
their dress, or their character; they knew that, if she 
spoke of them at all, it would be to praise them, and to 
eall into notice some good, or some attractive quality. 
Yet her kindness to the absent was not the result of want 
of power to amuse the person by exhibiting the foibles, or 
peculiarities, of the departed guests in a ludicrous, or 
powerful manner, for, if ever Justice warranted her to be 
severe on the vices or follies of others, no one could hold 
them up to ridicule with more wit, or greater success. In- 
deed, it is commonly those who are most able to be severe 
with effect, whose benevolence and whose principles forbid 
them the frequent and indiscriminate use of their power. 

if it was thus safe and pleasant to be the acquaintance 
of Mrs. Roberts, how much more delightful was it to be 
her friend and her companion? 

She always seemed to prosper herself in the prosperity 
of her friends; she identified herself so intimately with 
them, that their joy was her joy, their sorrow her surrow, 
their fame her fame. Never did she abuse the familiarity 
of friendship so far as to wound the self-love of those whom 
she professed to regard, by needlessly uttering to them 
mortifying truths ; never did she make herself the vehicle 
of others’ malice, by repeating to them a cruel or severe 
remark which she had heard concerning them, Her lips, 
Aer eyes were guiltless of 

“ The hint malevolent, the look oblique, 
** The obvious satire, the implied dislike, 
* The taunting word whose meaning kills.” 
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It was the constant wish of her benevolent nature to be 
the means of as much innocent enjoyment as she could 
to all with whom she associated; and one felt so certain 
that her kindness was ever on the alert to veil one’s foibles, 
and show one’s good qualities to the best advantage, as 
moonlight casts a favourable shade over mean objects, 
and adds new beauty and new grandeur to objects of 
importance, that to be with her was a gala time to one’s 
self-love ; and perhaps some of the charm which her society 
possessed was owing to her wish and her ability, not only 
to appreciate her associates aceording to the exorbitant 
demands of self-approbation, but also to her power of 
making them feel that she did so. Yet still she was no 














flatterer. Where she bestowed praise, or felt affection, 


she had first reasoned, or deceived her understanding, into 
a belief that praise and affection were most righteously 
deserved. She seemed indeed to live, more than any one 
I ever saw, ina little world of her own creation; whose 
inhabitants were clothed by her beneficent fancy in virtues, 
talents, and graces, such as reat life searcely ever displays; 
and losing her natural acuteness of discrimination in her 
wish to believe her dreams realities, she persisted often to 
reject the evidence of her experience, 


‘* And thought the world without like that within.” 


The other line of this couplet applies to her with equal 
justice; for her mind was 


** So pure, so good, she scarce could guess at sin.” 


Nor was it likely to run any risk of contamination; since 
she possessed that quiet, mild dignity of carriage and ex- 
pression, which had power without offending to awe the 
boldest into propriety, and to give the tone insensibly to the 
conversation even of the volatile and the daring. 

To have known a woman so amiable and so admirable, 
will always be amongst the most pleasing recollections of 
nty life, and to have lost her so soon, one of my most lasting 
regrets. Similarity of pursuits endeared us to cach other, 
and did for our intimacy what is usually effected omhy by 
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the slow hand of time. When we first met, we soon for- 
got that we had not met before, and a few years gave to 
our friendship a solidity and a truth, commonly the result 
of long acquaintance alone. 

But the regret which IT still feel for her loss, has been in 
some measure solaced by my having been called upon, at 
the earnest desire of her husband, anxious for the fame, 
and soothed by the contemplation of the virtues of his wile, 
to pay this tribute to her memory, and give the following 
manuscript to the world. The latter task is one which I 
seemed peculiarly fitted to undertake, because my lamented 
friend read the MS. aloud to me during the last moments 
which I passed in her society, and she confided to me her 
intentions with respect to the principal characters. 

I have merely to add, that after an illness of only three 
weeks duration, and one to all appearance not atiended 
with danger, she sunk unconsciously into the grave, 
lamented not only by the husband and the friend who 
fondly watched beside her bed of death, but by a far far- 
spreading circle of friends and acquaintances, over whose 
prospects the unexpected loss of such a joy-diffusing 
being cast a thick and sudden darkness, and which must 
have been felt in order to be conceived. 

She was buyied in the family-vault at Boxford, by the 
side of her parents and of her sister, the sister of her 
virtues and her talents, Louisa Carter, who departed 
this life on the 23d of November, 1810, whom she sur- 
vived only two years and ten months. The memorandum 
which she left behind her relative to the disposal of some 
of her effects after her death, began with the following 
words, which she designed should be her epitaph: “ J] 
look for the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the 
world to come ;” testifying thereby her belief in that 
gospel, according to whose precepts she regulated her 
life, and whose hopes, had consciousness been permitted 
to her, could not have failed to irradiate the closing 
sceve of her existence. AMELIA OPIE. 
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NEW INVENTION IN PRINTING, 

We have lately been much gratified with an account 
viven in The ‘Times newspaper of an important invention 
in printing. A system of machinery, almost organic, has 
been devised and arranged, which, while it relieves the 
human frame of its most laborious efforts in printing, far 
exceeds all human powers in rapidity and dispatch. The 
letters being placed by the compositors, and inclosed in 
what is called the form, little more remains for man to do, 
than to attend upon, and watch this unconscious agent in 
its operations. ‘The machine is then merely supplied with 
paper: itself places the form, inks it, adjusts the paper to 
the form newly inked, stamps the sheet, and gives it forth 
to the hands of the attendant, at the same time with- 
drawing the form for a fresh coat of ink, which itself again 
distributes to meet the ensuing sheet now advancing for 
impression; and the whole of these complicated acts is 
performed with such a velocity and simultaneousness of 
movement, that no less than eleven hundred sheets are im- 
pressed in one hour, ‘The inventor isa Saxon by birth, of the 
name of Koenig, and the invention has been executed under 
the direction of his friend and countryman Baiier, It is 
almost needless to add, that this machine is put in motion 
by a small steam engine, that it supersedes the necessity 
of press-men, and that The Times and Evening Mail news- 
papers are printed by its aid. 

—— 
ON GAS LIGIITS. 


“ Non fumum ex fulgore,sed ex fumo dare lucem.” Hor, Art Poet. 








‘The increasing adoption of Gas Lights in the streets and 
shops of our metropolis, will, we trust, render a short 
account of them not uninteresting to our readers. 

The gas (which is, in the language of chemistry, 
termed carburetted hydrogen), is procured from com- 
mon coal by the application of heat. The process 
fo obtain it consists in exposing pi¢ces of coal, in an iron 


retort, to a red heat ; a quantity of oily matter is disengaged 
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which is called coal tar, and used for various purposes ; 
and with that, this gas, which, being transmitted several 
times thre& water, is obtained pure, and will burn with a 
very brilliant flame. Parkes in his “ Chemistry” observes, 
that “where great quantities of candles are used, as in large 
manufactories, mines, collieries, kc. a great saving would 
arise from the use of carburetted hydrogen gas, which 
produces a beautiful intense light, which is more cleanly 
than oil or tallow, and at little or no expence. A slight 
knowledge of the mode of managing the gases, would 
enable the proprietor of collieries to procure this gas from 
the small coal which is trodden under the feet, and to light 
up his coal pits with it in the greatest safety, and at 
almost no expence: if this mode were adopted, the work- 
men would be lighted much better than they can possibly 
be by any other means; thousands of pounds would be 
annually saved to the eommunity; and the many tons of 
tallow, which are now consuming in these subterraneous 
works, might be used in the manufacture of soap, which 
would tend to lower the price of that necessary article, 
and enable our poor to become more cleanly, more healthy. 
and more happy.” 
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JOHANNA SOUTHCOTT. 

The Sunday Gazette of Johanna, on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, announced that the prophetess was in a dying 
state: at the same time it mentioned, that many of her 
followers imagined that the old lady’s state was merely 
a prelude to a trance, and that Shiloh would yet come 
forth in that tranee. That precious fellow, Mister Tozer, 
her high priest, who lately announced from his rostrum, 
that, in case the prediction was not verified before 
Christmas day, he would then publicly read his recantation, 
has, in a letter written by him, withdrawn his promise, 
alleging that it was rashly made. On Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 27th, at four in the morning, died the sot-disant proe 
phetess ; thus realizing her character as an enthusiast and 
an impostor. 
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REVIEW or LITERATURE. 





The PHILOSOPHY of NATURE, 2 vels. 8vo, 18s. 
London, Murray. 


Tue werk before us possesses a greater variety of infor- 
mation than any one we have lately met with. ‘The Common- 
Place Book, or Port-folio of a Man of Letters, is a title which 
would perhaps have given a juster idea of its contents than its 
present designation. It is divided into articles, varying from one 
to three pages each, having for the most part little connexion 
between them; the first volume contains 209, the second 229, 
accompanied with some valuable notes, It has been said that 
the power of an author is not shewn in the splendor of par- 
ticular passages ; and he that tries to recommend one by select 
quotations, will succeed like the pedant in Hierocles, who, 
when he offered his house to sale, carried a brick in his 
pocket as a specimen. With most compositions, this is the 
case ; with the present, however, it certainly is not. We may 
compare it to a well-furnished apartment, where each piece of 
furniture may be examined separately without injury to the 
general effect. | 

Some of the first articles of Vol. I. are occupied with an in- 
genious and learned dissertation on rivers, fountains, and 
grottos. Then follow an account of lakes, waterfalls, woods, 
groves, &c. The deduction in article XXVI. we ourselves 
know to be somewhat visionary. Mountains, rocks, vales, &c. 
are then considered, interspersed with some pleasing anec- 
dotes. But to give a table of contents (which, by the way, 
we recommend, should a second edition be called for) is not 
our intention; we shall content ourselves with pointing out 
some of the most valuable parts of the work. The articles 
devoted to the nightingale, echo, cemeteries, rainbow, bees, pas- 
toral poetry, landscape painting, love, picturesque scenery, and 
architecture, appeared to us among the mosf inceresting, Our 
limits will only allow us to give a few extracts, 
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Art. XXXI. “ Petrarch had long wished to climb the sum- 
mit of Mount Venoux, a mountain presenting a wider range of 
prospect, than any among the Alps or Pyrenees. With much 
difficulty he ascended. Arrived at its summit, the scene pre- 
sented to his sight was unequalled !— After taking a long view 
of the various objects, which lay stretched below, he took from 
his pocket a volume of St. Augustine’s Confessions; and, 
opening the leaves at random, the first period that caught his 
eye was the following passage :—‘ Men travel far to climb high 
mountains, to observe the majesty of the ocean, to trace the sources 
of rivers,—but—they neglect themselves." Admirable reasoning! 
conveying as admirable a lesson! Instantly applying the 
passage to himself, Petrarch closed the book, and falling into 
profound meditation,—“ If,” thought he, “ I have undergone 
so much labour in climbing this mountain, that my body might 
be the nearer to heaven, what ought I not to do, in order that 
my soul may be received in those immortal regions.” Let us, 
my Lelius, while climbing any of our British Alps, be visited 
by similar reflections, and be actuated by similar resolutions.” 





Art. XXXV. “ No one mounts a towering eminence, but 
feels his soul elevated ; the whole frame acquires unwonted 
elasticty, and the spirits flow, as it were, in one aspiring stream 
of satisfaction and delight ; for what can be more animating, 
than, from one spot, to behold the pomp of man and the pride of 
nature lying at our feet ? Who can refrain from being charmed, 
when observing those innumerable intersections which 
divide a long extent of country into mountains and vales ; and 
which, in their turn, subdivide into fields, glens, and dingles, 
containing trees of every height, cottages of the humble, and 
mansions of the rich; here groups of cattle ; there shepherds 
tending their flocks ; and, at intervals, viewing, with admira- 
tion, a broad, expansive river, sweeping its course along an 
extended vale ; now encircling a mountain, and now overflow- 
ing a valley ; here gliding beneath large boughs of trees, and 
there rolling over rough ledges of rocks: in one place con- 
cealing itself in the heart of a forest, under huge massy cliffs, 
which impend over it; and in another, washing the walls of 
some ivied ruin, bosomed in wood !” 


Ant, UII, Vol. 2, “ Love is composed of all that is delicate 
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in pleasure ;—it is an union of desire, tenderness, and friend- 
ship ; confidence the most unbounded, and esteem the most 
animated and solid ;—filling the entire capacity of the soul, 
it elevates the character by purifying every passion, while it 
polishes the manners with a manly softness.—Where love like 
this exists, far better is it to be joined in death, than, by the 
caprice of parents, or the malice of a wayward fortune, to 
drag on years of anxious separation*!—He who is capable of 
acting greatly and nobly, when under no influence of affec- 
tion, animated by the applause of a woman whom he loves, 
would act splendidly and sublimely.—And is this the passion 
which every animal that usurps the name of man, flatters 
himself he is capable of feeling ?—As well may he imagine 
himself capable of writing the Hamlet of Shakspeare, of form- 
ing the Hercules Farnese, or of composing the Redemption 
of the immortal Handel !—” 


Art. XVI. “ This beautiful scene was soon converted 
into a sublime one,—for the clouds, assuming a more gloomy 
character, the tops of all the mountains around became totally 
enveloped, and the heads of Colonna and his companion were 
now and then encircled with a heavy vapour.—-A more per- 
fect union of the beautiful and magnificent it is difficult to 
conceive.—No object was discernable above, but below, how 
captivating !—Their feet were illumined by the sun, their 
heads, as it were, touching the clouds !—How often, whena 
Boy, has Colonna reposed himself upon a bank, or under the 
shade of a thicket, and, watching the course of the clouds, 
has wished, that, like some Wemigod of antiquity, he could sit 
upon their gilded columns, and gaze upon the scene below! 
-—-Now the wish was, in a measure, gratified— 


Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit. 


Above,—all was gloomy and dark ; below,—the sun, from the 
west, still illumined the villages and spires, the cottages and 
woods, the pastures and fields, which lay scattered in every 





* Ubi idem et maximus et honestissimus amor cst, aliquando prasta’ 
morte jungi, quam vita distrahi, —-Valerius Maximus, 
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direction; while the Dee, at intervals, swept, in many a 
graceful curve, along the bottom of the vale !—” 








Art. XXVIII. “ But man, animated by the common im- 
pulses of his nature, can enjoy nothing to effect alone.—Some 
one must lean upon his arm, listen to his observations, point 
out secret beauties, and become, as it were, a partner in his 
feelings, or his impressions are comparatively dull and spirit- 
less.—Were it to shower down gold, we should scarcely wel- 
come the gift, had we no friend to congratulate us on our 
good fortune.—Alli the colours and forms of the natural world 
would fade before the sight ; and every gratification pall upon 
our senses.—How beautiful is this triumph of social feeling 
depicted in that exquisite passage of the Paradise Lost, where 
Eve addresses Adam in language, worthy of the golden age.—” 


We have throughout been surprised at the depth and variety 
of reading displayed. We have been charmed with the 
warmth of colouring in which picturesque scenery has been 


presented, And above all, we cannot refrain from expressing 
our approbation of the morality and piety that is frequently 
exhibited. 


We are sensible that passages may be found rather 
“ out-stepping the modesty of nature,” and likely to be fully 
entered into by the enthusiast alone. Such, for instance, is 
the following, “ it (the sun) rises from behind rocks of coral, 
glides in a universe of sapphire over fields of emerald, mounts 
its meridian among seas of crystak and, tinging every cloud 
with indigo, sinks to slumber amongst beds of amethyst.” 


But to close our remarks, if what Cicero asserts be true, 
that “ Omnia profecté cum se a celestibus rebus referet ad 
humanas, excelsius magnificentiusque et dicet et sentiet.” 
“ The contemplation of celestial things will make a man both 
speak and think more sublimely and magnificently when he 
descends to human affairs ;” if this be true, and we see no 
reason to doubt it, we cannot but strongly recommend The 
Philosophy of Nature to the perusal of our Readers. 
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EPITOME des AFFAIRES PUBLIQUES 
POUR JANVIER. 
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Quicquid agunt homines, volum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 
Juv. Sat. 1. 








L’ANNEE qui est a present passée rangera parmi les plus re- 
marquables dans histoire: elle vit le renversement d’un des- 
potisme Ie plus formidable qui jamais menaca la securité du 
monde civilisé: elle temoigna le retablissemeat d’un gouverne- 
ment paternel ali pays qui pour vingt-cing anneés, passa par 
la plus grande varieté des revolutions affligeantes: elle vit 
tous les souverains de Europe assemblés personnellement, 
ou par leur representatifs, en paix, pour placer les fondations 
d’une tranquilité permanente, et pour construire de nouveau 
V’edifice de bon commerce par les proportions de lequité et de 
la moderation: elle vit un peuple méprisable seul perseverant 
dans ces desseins atroces, lesquels ils commencerent avec le 
despote tombi, par leurs propres aggrandisemens. 

Suivant les états de la marine du premier de ce mois, il 
y a actuellement en mer 40 vaisseaux de ligne, 5 de 444 50 
canons, 110 fregates, 98 corvettes, 7 bombardiers, i122 brigs, 
outre un nombre de batimes légers, formant un total de 410 
vaisseaux de guerre, Il y a eu outre, dans les portes, ou en arme- 
ment, 143 vaisseaux de tout rang; 11 vaisseaux de garde ; 
15 servant de prisons, ou d’hopitaux; 256 démontée ou en 
radoubs, et 39 en construction.—Total general 876 vaisseaux. 

Il paroit par les registres des paroisses de Londres et West- 
minster, et de la banlieue, que depuis le 14 Décembre, 1813, 
jusqu’au 13 Décembre, 1814, inclusivement, le nombre des 
baptémes a été de 20,170; dont 10,313 enfants sont males ct 
9857 femelles; et celui des enterremens a éte de 17,763, dont 
10,287 sont males et 9406 femelles. 

Le lieutenant-colonel R. J. Harvey, assistan. quartier maitre 
général dans l’'armée Portugaise, allant en poste, il y a 
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quelque temps, de Bayonne a Lisbonne, fut arrété par six 
hommes, armés et montés en guerillas, sur une grande route, 
a onze heures du matin; et ils lui prirent tout ce qu'il avoit. 
Lors qu'il arriva a Valladolid, le Général Palafox, gouverneur- 
général de la province, lui fit remettre tout l'argent dont il 
avoit besoin pour se remontre, et continuer son voyage. 

Les colons de Surinam, Demerai, et Essequibo, ont recu, 
dit-on, assurance que ces établissements resteroient sous la do- 
mination de la Grande Bretagne. Il est remarquable, que 
dés l'année 1285, le commerce des esclaves existoit en Angle- 
terre, ainsi que le prouve la note suivante, qui est extraite des 
annales de Dunstable: “‘ Cette année, nous avons vendu notre 
esclave de naissance William Pike, et tout sa famille, et nous 
avons rect un mare de lacquéreur,” 

La belle voiture de ceremonie de S, A. R. le Duc d’Orleans 
a la forme d’ une berline sur de trés-grandes dimensions ; gar- 
nitures en sont tres ¢légantes, et les armoiries et autres 
ornemens peutétre trop multipliés, sont peints avec beaucoup 
de soin, et produisent un bel effet. 

Plusieurs gros propriétaires de terre dans le comtés de 
Devon, Cornouailles, et Somerset, ont pris la resolution d’établir 
leur rentes selon le prix du blé. 

L'ouverture du corps de Johanna Southcott a été fait $1 Dec. 
en présence de quinze médecins, ou chirurgiens: ils ont ensuite 
signé une attestation, portant qu’clle n’avoit jamais été en- 
ceinte ; et que sa mort avoit été le résultat de causes naturelles, 
telles qu une dilatation extraordinaire des intestins, &c. Une 
grande foule étoit assemblée devant la maison ot cette opera- 
tion a eu lieu (Manchester street). Aussitot que le résultatena 
été connu, les personnes soupconnées d'avoir ¢té des disci- 
plines de Johanna, ont été assailliés par le peuple, et obligées 
de se soustraire a son indignation par une fuite rapide. Une 
dame agée, qui s’étoit presentée pour entrer dans la maison, 
a été couverte de boue, C'est ainsi que s'est terminée une im- 
posture scandaleuse, dont on assure que 114,000 personnes ont 
été les dupes. Avant hier de grand matin le cadavre a été 
emporté secrétement, et il a dQ étre enterré dans un lieu ac- 
tuellement ignoré du public. 
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Hambourg, le 6 Jan. Le froid est extréme depuis quelques 
jours, et I’ on voit sur sa surface glacée un mouvement con- 
tinuel de passagers a pied, en voitures, et en traineanx. 

Jean Wagner, connu sous le nom du Vieux Huzzard, est mort 
le 26 November passé, a Neubourg sur la Danube, a I’ age 
de 113 ans. Néen1701,a Neumarkt, dans le Haut-Palatinat, 
il avoit servi sous les drapeanx de plusieurs puissances, et a 
joui de toutes ses facultés jusqu’ a ses derniers momens. 

Des lettres de Falmouth, regues 5 Jan. annoncent que le 
eonvoi qu ’a fait viole derni¢érement pour les Indes Occidentales, 
a été disperse par les ouragans, le 27 Decembre. Quelques 
batimens sont entrés a Cork, et d'autres sont revenus a Fal- 
mouth. Les autres ont continués leur voyage. 

Le Chevalier Henry Wellesley, ambassadeur de sa Majeste 
ala cour de Madrid, est attendu incessamment en Angleterre, 
S. Exc. est arrivée d’ Espagne 4 Panis le 31 Decembre, et a 
&é presentée ai Roi le jour de l'an, 

Le marriage de Lord Byron avec Miss Milbanke, fille unique 
de Sir Ralph Milbanke, Baronet, a été eélebré le 2 de ce mois 
a Seaham, dans le comté de Durham. 

Chateau de Windsor, le 7 Janvier. ‘‘ Le maladie du Roi 
n'est pas diminuée, mais 8S. M. a passé le mois dernier dans un 
état trés-tranquille.” (Signé par les cing médecins du Roi”. 

S. A. R. la Princesse Charlotte de Galles a aecompli 7 Jan. 
sa dix-neuviéme année. Cet anniversaire a été célébré pour 
le premier fois par une féte que S. M. la Reine a donnée a 
Frogmore, ou elle a reunt la famille royale et plusieurs grands 
‘personnages. 

La Gazette de Madrid annonce que trois riches habitants de 
Vich ont été mis en prison par ordre du tribunal de I’ Inqui- 
sition; et que deux autres prisonniers d'état inconnus ont 
été envoyés aul fort de Montjoui par ordre superieur. 

Le bruit court, que sur le nombre des canons pris durant la 
derniére guerre, onze cents seront fondus, et le metal sera 
vendu. Le produit, qu’on évalue a environ 600,000 livres 
sterling, sera distribué, par forme de gratifications, entre les 
Officiers, soldats, et marins, des forces de S. M. 

Il a été importé a Londres, depuis le 26 Septembre dernier 
jusq’au 24 Decembre, 260,003 quartiers du blé étranger ; quan- 
tité suffisante pour la consommation de la capitale pendant ces 
trois mois. La plus grande partie provenoit de France. On 
l'estime, al term moyen, 4 trois livres sterling le quartier. 

Le Due et la Duchesse de Bedfgrd sont arrivés 4 Livourne 
vers le milieu du mois de Novembre. Ils sont restés, pendant 
environ quinze jours, en quarantaine ; ¢t le lendemain , ov ils 
en ont été relevés, ils sont partis pour Florence. 

L’ espouse de George Maekenzie, fermier de Fortrose, est 
accouchée le 9 Decembre d'une fille, et le ,surlendemain d’un 
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fils et d’une fille. Deux de ces enfants sont morts depuis ; le 
troisiéme et la mére sont en bon etat. 

Un pauvre homme, nommé Jonathan Wieldon, est mort le 31 
Decembre, a Tibshelf, dans le comté de Derby, a I’ Age de 102 
ans; il a conservé usage de toutes ses facultés jusq’at dernier 
moment. 

Le Colonel Bathurst, fils de l'evéque de Norwich, et neveu 
du ministre de la guerre et des colonies, a épousé 14 Jan. Lady 
Catherine Stewart, fille du comte de Londonderry et seur de 
Vie, Castlereagh. 

Le Roi de France a fait présent a la Duchesse de Welling. 
ton d'un magnifique service de porcelaine, de la manufacture 
royale de Sevres, 

La Cour Martiale, a laquelle a été soumise Paffaire du Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir J. Murray, a tenu chaque jour une geance 
depuis le 16, et a procédé reguliérement a I’ audition des 
temoins produits a l appui des charges. Ce proces a vivement 
excité la curiosité, et a attiré on grand nombre de millitaires 
et d’antres personnes a Winchester. On croit, qu’ aprés que 
toutes les depositions a la charge de l’aceusé auront été enten- 
dues, la cour s’ajournera pour quelques jours, afin que Sir J. 
Murray ait le temps de preperer ses moyens de défense. 

M ing a été presenté a la Regence a Lisbonne le 24 
Dec. avec toutes les formalités accoutumées, et a remis ses 
lettres de créance. S, Ex. a prononcé a cette occasion un dis- 
cours tres-éloquent, dans lequel il a introduit un bel éloge 
des qualités militaires de la nation Portugaise, et a rappelé la 
glorieuse part qu’elle avoit eve a I’ heureuse issue de la guerre, 
par laquelle la deliverance de l'Europe entiére avoit été ac- 
complie. 

Il y a deja eu une grande réduction dans divers departments 
de ’armée. 

Les journaux de Hambourg disent que Sir Sidney Smith 
s'est mis 4 la téte d’un second pique-nique 4 Vienne, auquel il 











‘n’a été admis que des Chevaliers des differens ordres. [ly a 


proposé une souscription en faveur des Chrétiens retenus en 
esclavage 4 Tunis et 4 Alger; et un projet pour mettre a 
Vavenir les nations Chrétiennes a l’abri de toute insulte et op- 
pression de la part des infidéles. 

Londres, le 20 Jan. Les journaux Allemands continuent 
dasstirer que la Russie et la Prusse ont nouvellement resserré 
les neeuds de leur alliance ; et qu’elles persistent 4 reunir la 
Pologne et la Saxe a leurs ¢tats, en donnant tontefois 4 chacun 
de ces pays une constitution fondée sur des principes liberaux, 
et analogues aii systéme de representation que toutes les pu- 
issances sont disposées a établir dans toute Europe. 

Prix de Fonds dul9Jan. 3 p. C. Red. 66.—3 p. C. Consol. 
ye p. C. 82§.—5 p. C. Bil. de Mar, 945.—Omnium, 1¥ dis. 
—Billet de Loterie, 211. 19s. 
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WE announce, nearly ready for publication, “ The Epi- 
cure’s Directory; or, Calendar of Good Living ;” on the plan 
of a small volume of poems published annually at Paris, under 
the title of “ Almanach des Gourmands,” which still main- 
tains its popularity and extensive circulation, after a suc- 
cessful career of eleven years. 

Just published, “ Poems ;” including Lyrical Ballads, and 
Miscellaneous Pieces, with Additions. By William Words- 
worth. In two volumes, octavo. 

In a short time will be published, “ Sermons on Ancient 
Prophecies of the Messiah dispersed among the Heathens.” 
Also, Four Discourses on the Nature of the Evidence borne 
to the Fact of our Lord’s Resurrection. By Samuel Horsely, 
LLD. F.R.S. F.A.S. late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. In one 
volume, octavo. 

In the press, “ Historical Sketches of the South of Indim, 
in an Attempt to trace the History of Mysore ;” from the 
Origin of the Hindoo Government of that State, to the 
Extinction of the Mahommedan Dynasty in 1799; founded 
chiefly on Indian Authorities, collected by the Author while 
officiating for several Years as Political Resident at the 
Court of Mysore. By Lieutenant-Colonel Mark Witks. Vo- 
lume second, quarto. 

Shortly will be published, “ The History of the Kings o¢ 
England,” from the Arrival of the Saxons, A.D. 449, to his 
own Time, A.D, 1143. By William ef Malmesbury. Collated 
with authentic MSS. and translated from the original Latin 
with a Preface, Notes, and an Index. Ry the Rev. John 
Sharpe, B.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, Curate 
of Elstead and of Treyford, Sussex. In one volume, royal 
quarto. 

In the press, “ Heliconia;’ containing a reprint of the 
most scarce and curious Collections of our Old English 
Poetry. First published in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
ea Notes, Biographical and Illustrative. By Thomas Park, 

Part IV.—contains England’s Parnassus ; or, the Choycest 
Flowers of our Moderne Poets, with their Poetical! 
Comparisons, Descriptions of Bewties, Personages, Castles 
Pallaces, Mountains, Groves, Seas, Springs, Rivers, io. 
Whereunto are annexed other various Discourses, both plea- 
sant and profitable. Imprinted at London for N LC Band 
T H 1600, 

Part I.—contains a Gorgious Gallery of Gallant Inventions 
1578. Price 11. 16s. boards. ' 
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Part I1.—eontains a Handefull of Pleasant Delites, by 
Clement Robinson, and others, 1584. Price 11. Is.—And, 

Part III.—contains the Phenix Nest, set foorth by R. 8S, 
of the Inner Temple, Gent. 1593. Price 1. Ils. 6d. boards. 

A reprint of “ The Morte d’Arthur” is in the press. The 
text of this Edition will be a faithful transcript from the 
Wynkyn de Worde Edition, in the possession of Earl Spencer, 
with an Introduction and Notes, tending to elucidate the 
History and Bibliography of the Work; as well as the 
Fictions of the Round Table Chivalry in general. By John 
Louis Goldsmid. The impressions will be strictly limited 
to 250 on post quarto, and fifty large paper. 

In the press, “ British Biography of the Eighteenth 
Century ;” containing also, Lives of most of the eminent 
Characters of the present Age; interspersed with much 
original Anecdote and Criticism, and forming a Standard 
Book of Reference of such extensive and varied Information, 
as to be requisite in the Libraries of Persons of every 
Profession. By a Society of Clerical and Lay Members, 
of Oxford University. In three thick volumes, octavo. Two 
hundred and fifty will be printed on royal quarto, vellum. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1815. 
EVENING DRESS. 

Dress of Crimson Sarsnet, short sleeves of black vel- 
vet, slashed with crimson, black fringe round the neck 
and bottom of the gown, black silk cord round the 
waist; ends rather long, with tassels. ‘The Stockings 
are now worn with open clocks; Shoes, colour of the 
dress. The Hair in full ringlets on each side the face, 
with a simple wreath of flowers round the head. Neek- 
lace and Ear-rings of pearl. This is considered a most 
clegant and becoming dress; and is admirably adapted for 
this season of the year; and there can be no doubt will be 
justly appreciated by all our leading belles of fashion. 

WALKING DRESS. 


A Pelisse of Apple Green Kerseymere, vandyked with 
satin of the same colour, fringed round the bottom ; hat 
and feathers to correspond; boots and gloves of green 
kid. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


THE TRAVELLER’S RETURN, 








( Continued from page 58 ) 


Ver still a few retixed from hate and rage, 
Mid scenes like these enjoy a golden ace. 


Hail! blest of heav’n! the world’s poor pleasures tade, 


Vain as a virgin, transient as a shade ; 

Hut you enjoy, O, happiest of mankind! 
Heav’n’s own delight, the pleasures of the mind; 
Vor you, the dew drop glitters on the thorn ; 
For you, the sky lark whistles to the morn; 
For you, in new attire, the spring returns ; 

The riv'let murmurs ; and the ring-dove mourns. 
Where, black as midnight, waves the haunted wood, 
Where nods the ruin, or where roars the flood, 
Ye wander oft, by contemplation led, 

And hold high converse with th’ illustrious dead. 
You the poetic pow’r, with rapture, leads 

O’er fancy’s wilds, and soft romantic meads ; 
Your hours each art, with magic skill deceives, 
Science for you, her various tissue weaves, 
Ranges the woods and wilds, with curious eyes 
Explores the deep, and wanders thro’ the skies. 


By graver thonght fatigued, now turn awhile, 
Where beauty beckons with bewitching smile : 
While pleasure’s phantom lures the giddy crowd 
To woo the shadow of a summer cloud, 
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While toil, distrust, and death, their steps await, 
And all the sad vicissitudes of fate, 

With her, whose smile the wintry gloom can cheer, 
And add new beauty to the vernal year, 

Hearst meeting heart, and soul embracing soul, 

No wild desires your tranquil joys controul ; 

And as your offspring sport beneath your care, 
On the light task, or lisp the simple pray’r, 

Peace sweetly smiles, Love waves his purple wings, 
And Hope around her fairest halo flings. 

Thus pass your days, in innocent delight, 

No guilt torments you, and no fears affright ; 

Till heav’n your virtues, from the bounds of time 
Removes to blossom in a fairer clime: 

Thus while their kind, on wand’ring wings elate, 
A thousand fears, a thousand deaths await, 

In silent scenes, the haleyons guard their nest, 

For ever tranquil, and for ever blest. 
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Nor let the blind, misjudging many, deem 
A life of solitude, a useless dream ; 
Her sons first taught philosophy to soar, 
In other worlds to wonder and adore; 
These rescue truth from error’s dark abode, 
These scatter flow’rs o’er learning’s rugged road ; 
The foes of virtue and of heav’n engage, 
And lash the vices of a brazen age, 
When fashion’s glitt’ring train in haste pass by, 
Nor heed the pallid lip, the haggard eye, 
The son of solitude, the mourner cheers, 
By Pity led, soft smiling thro’ her tears, 
O daughter of love and grief! by heaw’n design’d 
To sooth the sorrows of a wounded mind, 
Unblest is he who ne’er thy influence knew, 
Descending softer than the morning dew ; 
In his distress, no grateful orphan sighs ; 
To heav'n for him no widow’s pray’rs arise; 
Wrapt in himself, no bosom owns him friend, 
His life is joyless, and unwept his end. 
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But now, descending from the wood-crown'd height, 
What scenes of grandeur rush upon the sight ! 
Majestic there the waves of ocean roll, 

And stretch their blue expanse from pole to pole ; 
Here cliffs on cliffs, and rocks on rocks, arise, 
Their frowning summits tow’ring to the skies ; 
Fierce down their shaggy sides, red torrents roar, 
And beat the sea-wave, bellowing from the shore. 


But milder scenes, the vales of Wooburne charm ; 
The brook, the hamlet, and the checker'd farm ; 
The poplar grove, the solitary bower, 

The ruin’d abbey’s venerable tower ; 

Far strays the eye, o’er meads, and wand'ring fthoods, 
And hills, and dales, and dun romantic woods, 

Till rob'’d by evening, in her faintest hue, 

The soften’'d mountain terminates the view. 


Fresh on my soul, where’er I turn my eyes, 
The faded scenes of days departed rise ; 
Once near yon shrubs, now desolate and wild, 
Crowning the giddy steep, a cottage smil'd; 
There Oswald dwelt :—long fortune’s brightest rays 
Iilum’d his prospect thro’ the vale of days ; 
Rank, pow’r, and splendor, strew’d his path witlf flow'rs, 
And wealth bedew'd him with her richest show’rs - 
A traitor comes,—and, lo! the visions fade ; 
And ruin wraps him in her blackest shade. 


Scorning by servile arts to raise his name, 
To yonder lone, romantic spot he came ; 
There still in honor, and in virtue great, 

A shelter sought, from treachery and fate. 


An only daughter taught his breast to glow 
With fondest love, and so laid all his woe. 
Few mortal maids with Ellen could compare, 
In mind as faultless, and in form as fair ; 
Yet from the world, without a sigh, she stole 
To whisper comfort to a father’s soul: 

She was his only joy; her faithful breast 
His smile delighted, and his grief distress'd , 
K 3 
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And while with smiling love she try’d each art 
That tunes to harmony the troubled heart, 

His wrongs torgot, the old man bless’d the hour 
That gave him happiness for wealth and pow’r. 

O woman! heav'n’s best gift, on whose soft breast 
Our cares grow lighter, and our sorrows rest, 
Where, where should man, benighted stranger, stray 


Without the beauteous star that cheers him on his way? 
But ' too soon malignant Fate arose 
To | Oswald with increasing woes, 

Arm yon shrubs, retir’d from summer’s gaze, 


Was reor'd a temple, sacred to the fays; 

No sculptur’d arch, no statues there were seen, 
No gilded column mock’d the living green ; 
Thro’ the low roof, the vagrant woodbine crept, 
And amber tears the sad laburnaum wept; 
While sweetly coy, the virgin rose-bud play’d, 
And hid her blushes in the jasmin’s shade ; 
Beneath, the pink her modest fragrance shed, 
And the blue violet droop’d her pensive head. 


Lur’d by the whispers of the evening hour, 
The gentle pair had sought their fav’rite bow’r. 
All breath’d delight ;—enraged by storms no more, 
The silent billow slumber’d on the shore; 
Now clos’d the flow’rs,—and ere the night dew fell, 
The wild bee humming to her cell; 
While on the thorn, the throstle prun’d his wing, 
And pour’d the melting melody of spring. 


Long had they sat, when sudden groans invade 
The sacred calm, and call them from the shade ; 
Beside the cottage-gate, a youth they found, 
Thrown from his steed, and bleeding on the ground ; 
The sigh of pity rose,—to his own bed, 
The good old man the fainting stranger led ; 
There Ellen, as an angel sent to save, 
Bound up his wounds, and snatch’d him from the grave. 


With warmest thanks her care the youth repaid, 
While in amaze, her beauty he survey’d ; 
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Wond'ring what chance so fair a flow’r had plac’d 
Unseen to blossom, on the barren waste ; 

Long had he gaz’d, but now, with aching heart, 
Approaching night compell’d him to depart; 

Yet fancy still the friendly cottage view’d, 

Still Ellen’s form his flying steed pursu’d. 


Ere selfish caution cool’d love’s gen’rous fire, 
He half resolv’d to ask her of her sire ; 
But other schemes too soon his thoughts employ, 
On easier terms to taste forbidden joy; 
Ungrateful villain! well shalt thou requite 
The care that sav’d thee from eternal night, 


(To be continued. ) 
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TO ORA, 


No,—'tis not waves, it is not wind, 
Nor aught that adverse Fate may throw 
Can bar the intercourse of mind, 
Or circumscribe affection’s glow ! 
Yes,—I will take thy proffer’d meed,— 
Sweet syren of yon stormy shore! 
Whose every note the wild winds speed 
Doth teach the soul to ask for more ;— 
Yes,—I will take thy proffer’d meed,— 
That tear so soothing to the heart, 
So dear to drink,—so sweet to shed;—~ 
The loveliest nature taught to start. 
And hadst thou seen the glistening eye 
That glanced so swiftly o’er each line, 
The glowing cheek,—or heard the sigh, 
That sigh that fondly echo’d thine, 
Then hadst thor, gentlest minstrel, known 
What now I vainly would impart, 
But empty words can never own,— 
The very language of my heart! 
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Then hadst thou known that she for whom 
Thy tender sympathy could melt, 
Tho’ distant far o’er ocean’s foam,— 
In every pulse that kindness felt. 
And must thine artless lyre still pour 
Its plaintive murmurs on the breeze? 
“ Oh, were it mine with soothing power” 
To give its every tone to peace! 
That may not be—to lull to rest 
The anguish of th’ oppressed heart ; 
To warm with hope the shudd’ring breast 
Where sorrow long hath bath’d her dart ; 
This, this were happiness too pure ;— 
Ah! were it mine, again might seem 
The present bliss too, too, secure, 
The past, and all its woes,—a dream! 
It may not be;—yet there is One 
Who sees the grief man does not see ;— 
Who hears the bosom’s inmost moan, 
And never hears unfeelingly. 
To Him, when Evening stills the scene, 
And glows the vesper-star on high, 
Shall gentlest Pity pour unseen 
The pray’r that glistens in her eye. 
Farewell!—once more must sleep the lyre 
I hardly thought to wake again ;— 
Ev’n now its weak and trem’lous wire 
But breathes a faint response to thine. 
Farewell,—inay brighter hours arise! 
To meet on earth it is not giv’n,— 
But pass’d from these to purer skies, 
Oh, be it ours to meet in heaven! 
Jan, Ath, 1815. AGNES. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


Life's but a flower that greets the orient dawn ; 
To-morrow comes,—the fragile flow'r is crush’d! 
The leaves that sparkled in the tears of morn, 


At noon decay, and are the evening dust. 
WILHELM. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE BATTLE. 


en 


Wide, wide o’er the heav’ns spread the curtains of night, 
And darkness flings peace thro’ the field of the fight; 
The rude din of combat is hush’d on the hill, 

The war shout is ended, the clarion is still. 


The cannon’s hoarse thunders have ceas’d their loud roar, 
And the red gleaming flash scatters vengeance no more, 
The bloodhounds of death check their thirsty career, 
And the angel of battle leans faint on his spear. 


What form slowly gliding comes on from afar, 
Unscar’d at the ravage, the horrors of war, 

And steals, like a spirit, to wander the ground 
Where the victims of slaughter lie gasping around? 


Ah! tell me, fair stranger! what beckons thy tread 
From the couch of repose to the field of the dead? 
Deep sunk are thy feet in a torrent of blood, 

And thy garments, all dripping, are wet with the flood! 


** IT come from the glen where my forefathers rest, 
‘* Where hid from the world I was happy and blest ; 
‘* Till shrill thro’ the vale blew the signal to arms, 
‘ And the demons of battle woke fierce their alarms. 


“ The youth of my heart caught the sounding appeal, 
“* And panting with ardor unsheath’d the bright steel ; 
“‘ As the death-gleaming arrow flies swift from the bow, 
‘* He sprang to the combat, and rush’d on the foe: 


“ My country has fallen! I heard the dread cry 

“ As it told her sad wrongs to my dear native sky ; 

“‘ Up the tall rugged cliff like an eaglet I flew, 

“* And the grim scenes of havoc burst wild on my view ! 


‘* I gaz’d on the rout, but I saw not my knight, 

‘* IT saw not his plume ’mid the dastards of flight ; 

‘* Amd I come at this hour o’er the blood-streaming plain 
* To seek the lov’d youth ’mid the hills of the slain.——” 
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What murmur was that? ’t was the owl as she past; 
‘Twas the bread oak that shook, ’t was the sob of the blast.— 
Quick startled the lady ;—she listen’d with fear ;— 

And deep was the death-groan that smote on her ear! 


Distracted with horror, half sinking with dread, 

She roll’d her strain’d eyes o'er the field of the dead—— 
Slow, slow broke the moon thro’ the night’s sable shroud, 
From the dark frowning edge of a storm-blacken’d cloud— 


Outstretch’d on the cold ground, all languid and dying, 
’Mid the rude heaps of slaughter the hero was lying! 
Convulsively shrieking she rush’d to the place, 

And stampt her warm lips on his dear pallid face. 





** Oh! wake thee, my love! ’t is thy Emma that calls—— 
** Haste, haste to the glen where no danger appals! 

‘ My arm shall uphold thee, my ’kerchief shall check 

* The fast-gushing deluge that pours from thy neck.”—— 








* Alas, sweetest lady! no refuge ean save ; 

‘* My soul flutters. wild on the verge of the grave : 

‘* No help can avail me, no struggling endeavour,—— 

“ Life throbs from my heart, and I quit thee for ever!” 








‘* Oh! fly me not yet,—I will share in thy doom; 

* IT am faint, I am weary, I pant for the tomb! 

* Ah, stay yet awhile! and my spirit with thine 

** Shall break the dull bounds of mortality’s shrine.” -—— 








Return, gentle lady! return to the vale, 
And o’er thy sad couch weep the sorrowful tale ; 
‘Thy warrior lies wrapt in the stillness of death, 
And the sighs are unheeded that burthen thy breath. 


Then hie thee home, lady! for colder and colder i 
Grow the stiff freezing limbs of thy poor wounded soldier; = 
The tempest is howling, the winds rudely blow, 
And the night-damp falls chill on that bosom of snow. 


Ob! why art thou silent? sweet lady, arise! 

See, the dark veil of midnight has cover’d the skies :—— 
Wilt thou linger till morn 'mid the heaps of the dead, 
Wilt thou sleep on the field where thy country has bled! — 
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Again burst the moon all in splendors array'd, 

And flash’d her pale beams thro’ the curtains of shade,— 
On the cheek of the stranger resplendent they shone ; 
But wan was that cheek, and the roses were flown! 


The tumult was hush’d that had throbb’d in her breast, 
And soft on her brow was the slumber of rest ;— 
But, ah! ’t was the slumber that fades not away 


At the darkness of night, nor the blaze of the day. 
see © 
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STANZAS. 


Au! why from weak, unknowing man 
Must still his future lot be hidden? 
Why is his thoughtless eye—to scan 
His joys or woes to come, forbidden ? 
Why views he not destruction nigh, 
Or views it—when too late to fly? 
Why shunts he not th’ impending woe 
Which, in one moment, can o’erthrow 
The dream of bliss his hopes have rear’d, 
And strikes the deepest, where it least was fear'd, 


The firm, deep rooted, aged oak, 

Is shatter’d by the blasting thunder ; 
And thus misfortune’s deadly stroke 

Can tear the heart of man asunder. 
Ah! what avails in that dark hour 
The boast of wealth, the pride of power? 
E’en the bright charm of constant love 
Which moves where all had ceas'd to move, 
The former joy, the cherish’d scene, 

All, all are vain, as they had never been. 


Ye who in this dark vale of tears 
Would shun the bitterest pangs of sgrrow, 

The future view with jealous fears, 

Nor blindly dream of bliss to-morrow, 
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To-day thou may’st be lov’d, carest, 

With youth, health, fame, affection blest ; 
To-morrow, that affection’s tear 

May drop in anguish o’er thy bier. 

Hope not on earth true joys to gain, 

We live but to the sense of pain, 

With that wouldst thou more firmly cope, 


Avoid—as death—the treacherous syren—Hope. 
OCTAVIA, 
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WOTES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Sas 


The congratulations of AGNES, and several of our Readers, 
for whose judgement we have the highest respect, “‘ on the 
superiority and interest of the first Number of the Improved 
Series of our work,” are truly flattering; and cannot fail to 
stimulate our exertions. 

In our next, we trust we shall be enabled, by the kindness 
of a distinguished musical gentleman, to present our Sub- 
scribers with some Original Music. 


Having been favoured with a more than usual quantity of 
Poetry, and with several pieces of considerable merit, we 
hope our friends will not attribute to neglect, or indifference, 
a delay in the insertion of their poems that is unavoidable. 


Mr. H. Finn’s Poem on Peace, The Maniac, Alphonso’s 
Winter-piece, The Dying Atheist, by Mr. J. M. B. Lines on 
Disappointment, b ctavia, and many other favours, shall 
appear nearly in the order in which they were received. 


Asa stimulus to our poetical Correspondents, we beg leave 
to inform them, that it is our intention to adjudge an ele gant 
Edition, handsomely bound and lettered, of Gray's Poems, for 
the best poetical composition on “ Caractacus,” to be sent with 
the address of the writer (post-paid) before the first of March. 


A Friend to the Poor will oblige us by sending his Address. 


We request that Works intended to be reviewed be sent 
before the first of the Month. 


The Father of a Family’s Letter will be referred to The 
Gossiper. The Winter Visit, The Treacherous Friend, and 
other contributions, will be duly attended to. 


The Drama, and several articles, are omitted for want of 
room.—We are very thankful for suggestions of improvement ; 
bat our limits, and the price of the work, must be our excuse 


for not attending to all of them. 
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